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Social Security in Review 


ONTHLY benefits under old- 
M age and survivors insurance 
went to 5.8 million persons in 
September, about 64,000 more than in 
August. The increases registered in 
September were slightly smaller than 
the corresponding increases in the 
preceding month for all types of bene- 
fits except child’s. The larger increase 
in the number of child’s benefits in 
current-payment status resulted from 
the resumption of payments to chil- 
dren whose benefits had been with- 
held while they were working in cov- 
ered employment during the summer 
vacation. Monthly benefits being paid 
at the end of September totaled $243.2 
million—$3.3 million more than in 
August and $49.5 million more than 
in September 1952. 

Monthly benefits awarded in Sep- 
tember numbered 101,700, fewer than 
in any other month since November 
1952. The 1.1 million awards made 
during the first 9 months of the year 
were, however, 50 percent more than 
the number awarded in January-—Sep- 
tember 1952 and only 2,000 less than 
the record high established in the 
corresponding period of 1951. Awards 
in January—September 1953 to retired 
workers numbered 607,000, about 
11,000 more than the previous record 
high set in 1951. New records for this 
9-month period were also estabiizhed 
for awards of wife’s or husband’s 
monthly benefits and of benefits for 
widows and widowers. 

The number of lump-sum death 
payments awarded in the July—Sep- 
tember quarter—128,000—was about 
20,000 fewer than in the preceding 
quarter. A record total of 403,000 
lump-sum payments were awarded in 
the January—September period, how- 
ever, an increase of about 19 percent 
from the number awarded in the first 
9 months of 1952. The average lump- 











sum amount per worker for awards 
made in September was $173.27. 


SEPTEMBER ENDED A YEAR Of operations 
under the amendments to the Social 
Security Act that increased, through 
September 1954, the Federal share in 
payments under the special types of 
public assistance. Most States used 
the additional Federal funds to make 
payments that were more nearly ade- 
quate. A few States, however, because 
of reduced State and local funds in 
recent months, have had to make 
rather drastic cuts in payments. Ex- 
penditures, which rose $10.2 million 
in October 1952 and reached a peak 
in January 1953 of $215.8 million, 
went up slightly after a 5-month de- 
cline. In the past 12 months, the range 
in the amount of average payments 
for the country as a whole has been 
narrow—$50-51 for old-age assist- 
ance, $82—84 for aid to depeiadent chil- 
dren (payments to families), $54—56 
for aid to the blind, and $53-54 for 
aid to the permanently «und totally 
disabled. 

In September the pubiic assistance 
caseloads continued the trends of the 
past 5 months—dropping in old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and general assistance and going up 
in aid to the blind and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. For 
old-age assistance, the slight decline 
in September represented the thirty- 
sixth consecutive monthly decrease. 
Nearly three-fourths of the States re- 
ported fewer aged recipients on the 
rolls in September than in August. 

For the Nation as a whole, the 
number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children declined slightly 
in September, despite increases in 20 
of the 53 States. When payments for 
children aged 14 and over were re- 
stored in Oregon, the number of 


families receiving aid to dependent 
children increased 9.8 percent and the 
number of children increased 1,165 
or 18 percent. Payments to these chil- 
dren had been withdrawn during the 
summer months. 

In general assistance, more than 
half the States reported smaller case- 
loads; six States had decreases of 
6-10 percent, and Arkansas and Mis- 
souri had decreases of 30 percent. The 
smaller caseload in Arkansas reflects 
the transfer of disabled recipients to 
the program for aid to the disabled. 
The change in Missouri occurred 
when payments were raised for fami- 
lies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren; as a result, fewer families re- 
ceived supplemental payments from 
general assistance funds. 

For aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, the increase in the 
number of recipients amounted to 
about 2,700 or 1.4 percent; 32 of the 40 
States with programs reported larger 
caseloads. Percentagewise the largest 
increases occurred in Arkansas and 
Tennessee; the latter State had ini- 
tiated its program of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled in July. 

Average payments to aged and dis- 
abled recipients were slightly lower in 
September than in August, but in the 
other programs the payments were 
somewhat higher. Among the States, 
Wisconsin reported the largest de- 
creases in the old-age assistance pro- 
gram ($3.30) and in aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled ($8.56). 
These decreases were computed from 
data for August that included vendor 
payments for some types of medical 
care for 2 months; there was little 
change in the average money pay- 
ments to recipients. 

In Alaska the average payment to 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children dropped $17 when the State, 








which had been meeting need in full, 
applied a reduction of 20 percent. 

Maximums on payments were 
changed in two States. Florida re- 
duced the maximum for aged recipi- 
ents from $60 to $57; in October pay- 
ments will again be made up to the 
$60 maximum. Missouri revised the 
maximums on payments under the 
program for aid to dependent chil- 
dren to include, for the needy adult 
person taking care of the child, the 
amount necessary to bring the fam- 
ily’s total and assistance payment up 
to 55 percent of requirements; how- 
ever, the added amount cannot be 
more than $30. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME since 1946, claims 
filed in September for benefits under 
the State unemployment insurance 
programs failed to show a seasonal 
decline. Employment reductions in 
some nondurable goods industries and 
in a few durable goods industries were 
partly responsible for the rise in the 
number of claims. These increases 
were slight. The number of initia] 
claims went up 2.8 percent to 817,000, 
while the number of weeks of unem- 
ployment claimed (representing con- 
tinued unemployment) rose 0.3 per- 
cent to 3,504,500. The increases from 
September 1952 were substantial, 
however; initial claims were nearly 
half again the number a year earlier, 
and the number of weeks claimed was 
about a tenth higher. 

The number of persons receiving 
unemployment insurance benefits in 
an average week in September, which 
had shown a small increase in August, 
dropped 4 percent to 651,400—the 
lowest weekly average for any month 
in 1953. Total benefits during Septem- 
ber were slightly higher than the 
amount paid during August; the in- 
crease of 1.1 percent brought the total 
for the month to $65.3 million. Both 
the number of beneficiaries and the 
amount of benefits were more than 
the totals a year earlier but the differ- 
ences were not large. The average 
benefit check for total unemployment 
during September was $23.77—35 
cents more than the average in August 
and 59 cents above that in September 
1952. 


Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Nov. 5, 1953) 



































eee eee T LL 
Sep- | Sep- Calendar 
Item tem ber —— commer anes 
1953 1952 a 
1952 1951 
— 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) | 
Bee 63,552 | 64,648 | 63, 608 | 62, 966 62, 884 
Employed. ....-..........--------2---------2-+- 306 | 63,408 | 62, 260 61, 293 61,005 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance. ../_......___|_.._..._.. | 46, 300 45, 900 45, 400 
Covered by State unemployment insurance*..| 37,000 36,800 | 36,400 | 35, 717 34, 858 
ple caccscnccccncccesccesesencestesaces 1, 246 1,240 | 1, 488 | 1, 673 8% 
| 
Personal Income ‘ (in billions; seasonally | 
adjusted at annual rates) 
PN i tnnkgesh ocedbnpidesbliderwessuaesnnds $285. 8 | $287.0 | $276.4 | $269.7 | $254.3 
Employees’ income ¢.. ............-.- 200. 2 201. 6 189. 8 184. 3 170.1 
’ and rental income. ........ 48.9 48.9 52.5 51.2 80.7 
Personal interest income and dividends 22.7 22. 5 21.2 21.0 20.5 
Paoueee?........... BS sdbonagapeaoceeche 2.4 24 2.3 2.4 | 23 
Social insurance and related payments *.___. ... 9.2 9.0 8.0 7.9 7.0 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances * and bonuses. . 4 4 .6 7 1.2 
Miscellaneous income payments .............. 22 24 22) 24 25 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
| 
Monthly benefits: 
t-payment status: "! 
Number (in thousands)... ...................- 5, 769 | 5, 705 4, 787 l-ase SS 
Amount (in thousands) ancanecccsceee----| $243, 182 | $239,920 | $193,725 | $2,228,969 | $1, 884, 531 
old-age bene imipetmenenal ain $50.71 848.79 |........-.-- ie. : 
Awards (in thousands) 
LS ddlgnthibentibblidianccedcodsochnhbbod 102 | 114 152 | 053 | 1,33 
Bees 8 SERRE GROEN $4, 601 $5, 361 7, 634 $42, 750 | $42, 282 
Unemployment Insurance * 
Initial claims (in thousands)... .................- 815 | 795 562 11, 174 10, 836 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thousands) - - - 3, 504 3, 494 3, 159 | 54, 311 50, 393 
Weeks compensated (in thousands). __............ 2, 866 2, 851 2, 776 | 45, 777 41, 500 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) ....... 651 679 631 874 797 
Benefits paid (in millions)... .._..............-- $A5 $65 $62 $998 $840 
Average weekly payment for total unemplogment _ _. . $23.77 $23.42 £23.19 $22.79 $21.08 
Public Assistance 4 | 
Repmente (in thousands): 
eae 2,506; 2,600) 2,654 
Aid to dependent children: ) 
At, A dob hnbheeadenddeseaben 548 | 550 571 | 
ltnnctithinetoneemgnaandnnaidinii 1, 466 1, 462 1, 488 
Aid to the blind_.__. mie ROS SRE 1 Sas AAR OTIS Ww ee) Ws 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled _ . 187 | 185 156 
hh .cchenchiedheqeanqhneredeae 239 243 274 
Average payments: 
ER a a | $50. 66 $50.70 $47. 88 
Aid to dependent children (per family) . ..- j &3. 03 82. 48 78. 08 
A etl ert eainrtintenennaldansabiadmin 55.18 55.14 52.05 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. ....... 52.64 53.00 50. 58 
ee a erte! | 47.59 46.76 46. 93 





Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week ama pees insurance 
data represent pay period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance; excludes joint coverage under the 
railroad retirement and old-age and survivors in- 
surance programs. Data for 1953 not available. 

§ Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

* Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. 

* Beginning January 1952, social insurance contri- 
butions from the self-employed excluded from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

* Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for depen- 
dents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 


programs. 
? Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 


® Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
railroad, Federal, State, and loca! retirement benefits; 
veterans’ pensions and compensation; workmen's 
compensation; State and railroad unemployment 
insurance and temporary disability benefits; and 
unemployment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and 

under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

© Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, busines 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers ané 
seamen. 

" Benefit in current-payment status is subject t 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed arnount 
that is less than the current month's benefit; calendar 
year figures represent payments certified. 

” Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts a¢- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 

4% Except for general assistance, includes vendor 
payments for medical care and cases receiving 
such payments. 
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Federal Social Security and Related 


Legislation, 1953 


HE first session of the Eighty- 
$2 third Congress, which ad- 

journed on August 3, 1953, en- 
acted legislation affecting various as- 
pects of the social security program. 

Early in the legislative year—on 
April 11, 1953—-the President’s Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1953 became 
effective. The Plan created the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, of which the Social Security 
Administration is a part, and estab- 
lished a new position—Commissioner 
of Social Security 

Two of the new laws amended the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. One 
extended through June 30, 1955, the 
period in which wage credits are pro- 
vided for military service; it also ex- 
tended, to cover deaths occurring be- 
fore July 1955, the provision govern- 
ing the time in which claims can be 
filled for lump-sum payments based 
on the death of servicemen who die 
overseas and are reburied in this coun- 
try. The other amendment permits 
State and local government employees 
in Wisconsin who are covered under 
the State retirement plan to be cov- 
ered also under old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

Among the legislative actions af- 
fecting the operation of the social se- 
curity program were (1) a provision 
extending for 2 years the period for 
exempting certain Mexican agricul- 
tural labor from old-age and survi- 
vors insurance; (2) ratification of a 
supplementary agreement with Italy 
that provides, subject to further legis- 
lation, for arranging for coordination 
of coverage periods under the old-age 
and survivors insurance programs of 
Italy and the United States; and (3) a 
provision permitting coverage under 
State unemployment insurance laws 
of seamen employed by the Federal 
Government. Congress also adopted 
legislation authorizing four important 


* Technical Adviser to the Commissioner 
of Social Security. 
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studies that relate to or may affect 
the social security program. 

A private relief bill concerning the 
payment of retroactive benefits under 
old-age and survivors insurance was 
vetoed by President Eisenhower. The 
President also sent to Congress two 
messages recommending changes in 
old-age and survivors insurance. In 
one he urged extension of coverage; 
in the other he asked that the sched- 
uled rise in the contribution rate be 
postponed. 


Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare 


Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1953, 
creating the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, became ef- 
fective on April 11, 1953. President 
Eisenhower had transmitted the plan 
to Congress on March 12.1 House 
Joint Resolution 223, which provided 
for the plan to take effect 10 days 
after enactment of the resolution, was 
approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 18 and by the 
Senate on March 30. 

The Plan provides for the Depart- 
ment to be headed by a Secretary, 
assisted by an Under Secretary and 
two Assistant Secretaries. It provides 
for a Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary (Health and Medical Affairs), 
appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate from among persons who are 
recognized leaders in the medical field 
with wide nongovernmental experi- 
ence. The Special Assistant has the 
responsibility of reviewing the health 
and medical programs of the Depart- 
ment and advising the Secretary with 
respect to the improvement of those 


1H. Doc. 102, 838d Cong., ist sess. See 
Joint Hearings before the Committees on 
Government Operations of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the 
United States (Subcommittee on Reor- 
ganization), Mar. 16, 1953, and Hearing 
before the Subcommittee on Reorganiza- 
tion of the Committee on Government 
Operations, United States Senate, Mar. 23, 
1953 


by WiLBurR J. CoHEN* 


programs and on necessary legislation 
in the health and medical fields. 

Section 4 of the Plan provides for 
the appointment of a Commissioner 
of Social Security by the President 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. He “shall perform such func- 
tions concerning social security and 
public welfare as the Secretary may 
prescribe.” 

Section 8 abolishes the position of 
Commissioner for Social Security. 
The position had been created by ad- 
ministrative action in 1946 under the 
general authority of Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1946, which among 
other things abolished the Social Se- 
curity Board. In 1950, Congress 
amended section 701 of the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that there 
should be a Commissioner for Social 
Security in the Federal Security 
Agency, appointed by the Adminis- 
trator, who would perform such func- 
tions relating to social security as the 
Administrator should assign to him. 

In recommending the Plan, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated that its pur- 
pose was “to improve the administra- 
tion of the vital health, education, 
and social-security functions now be- 
ing carried on ... by giving them de- 
partmental rank. Such action is de- 
manded by the importance and mag- 
nitude of these functions, which affect 
the well-being of millions of our citi- 
zens. ... There should be an unremit- 
ting effort to improve those health, 
education, and social-security pro- 


grams which have proved their 
value.” 
Amendments to the Social 


Security Act 


Extension of credits for military 
service.—Under old-age and survivors 
insurance, individuals who have 
served in the active military or naval 
service of the United States at any 
time since September 16, 1940, are, in 
certain circumstances, given wage 
credits of $160 a month for each 
month (or part of a month) of such 








service. These credits are provided 
without any payment of taxes or 
appropriation of funds to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund. 

The 1953 amendment to the law 
(Public Law No. 269) extends the pe- 
riod of miltary service coverage 
through June 30, 1955. Persons in 
service will get social security wage 
credits for each month of active duty 
until that date. The previous law did 
not provide for wage credits for serv- 
ice after December 31, 1953. 

The amendment also extends the 
provision protecting the survivors of 
men and women who die outside the 
continental United States while they 
are in the active military or naval 
service and whose bodies are returned 
for burial or reburial to any one of 
the 48 States, Aiaska, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the 
Virgin Islands. Lump-sum payments 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance may be made when the death 
occurs in active service abroad before 
July 1955, if application for payment 
is made within 2 years of the date of 
burial or reburial in this country. The 
provision formerly applied only in 
cases of deaths occurring before Jan- 
uary 1, 1954. 

Over the long run, potential bene- 
fit disbursements arising from the 
amendments giving military service 
credits for the years 1940—55 are esti- 
mated by the Chief Actuary of the 
Social Security Administration to 
amount to $750 million. The cost is 
currently borne by the trust fund; 
Congress did not authorize appropri- 
ations for this purpose in the 1950, 
1952, or 1953 amendments. The 1946 
amendments had provided for survi- 
vor benefits in certain circumstances 
to the families of veterans who died 
within 3 years after they left military 
service, and, to cover the cost, Con- 
gress authorized appropriation of 
Federal funds out of general revenues. 
This authorization was repealed by 
the 1950 amendments. 

Wisconsin retirement amendment. 
—Public Law No. 279, approved Au- 
gust 15, made old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage possible for cer- 
tain State and local government em- 
ployees in Wisconsin. 

The law makes an exception to sec- 
tion 218 (d) of the Social Security 


Act, which prohibits coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance for 
employees who are in positions that 
are covered by a State or local retire- 
ment system at the time coverage un- 
der the Federal program is extended 
to the coverage group to which they 
belong. The amendment permits 
members of the Wisconsin retirement 
fund, while retaining the protection 
of that fund, to be covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance if the State 
so desires. The retirement fund covers 
most employees (other than teachers) 
of the State and its political subdivi- 
sions. 

The 1950 amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act included a provision 
permitting old-age and survivors in- 
surance coverage, under Federal- 
State agreements, of State and local 
employees not covered by a State or 
local retirement system. For some 
years before 1950, as well as since that 
time, the Wisconsin retirement law 
has contained a clear indication of 
the State’s intention that its system 
be coordinated with the old-age and 
survivors insurance system when pos- 
sible, thereby providing its employees 
and the employees of its subdivisions 
with protection under both systems. 

At the time of the enactment of the 
1950 amendments, Congress indicated 
that it was of the opinion that no ac- 
tion should be taken that might jeop- 
ardize the continuance of existing 
State and local retirement systems. 
The Wisconsin retirement system is 
unique in that it specifically provides 
for integration with the social secu- 
rity system. 

The Wisconsin amendment was 
considered by Congress in 1950 and 
1952. In 1950 the Conference Commit- 
tee considering the amendments to 
the Social Security Act adopted the 
proposal, but later, after opposition 
from teachers and policemen, re- 
versed its decision.2 The amendment 
passed the House of Representatives 
in 1952 as part of a bill that included 
other amendments relating to old-age 
and survivors insurance. The Senate 
deleted all provisions relating to State 


2 Wilbur J. Cohen, “Aspects of Legisla- 

tive History of the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950," Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, January 1951, 
p. 192. 


and local coverage, and this decision 
was sustained by the Conference 
Committee. 


Other Legislation 


Mezican agricultural labor.—Pyb. 
lic Law No. 237, approved August 8, 
extended for 2 years—through De. 
cember 31, 1955—certain provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. Among 
these provisions was the amendment 
to that act adopted in 1951, which ex. 
cluded from the old-age and survivors 
insurance program service performed 
by foreign agricultural workers under 
contracts entered into in accordance 
with title V of the 1949 act.‘ 

Under the terms of the 1951 legisla- 
tion the exclusion was embodied in 
section 210 (a)(1)(C) of the Social 
Security Act and the comparable pro- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Code. 
The legislation applies only to work- 
ers from Mexico. 

Italian treaty.—On July 21, 1953, 
the Senate ratified, by a vote of 86 to 
1, a supplementary agreement to the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation with Italy. Article VII of 
the supplementary agreement em- 
powers the United States to enter in- 
to arrangements with Italy for com- 
bining coverage periods under the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tems of the two countries. The ratifi- 
cation by the Senate was conditioned 
on the understanding that the ar- 
rangements entered into would be 
made by the United States only in 
conformity with provisions of stat- 
ute.5 Article VII provides as follows: 


1. The two High Contracting Parties, 
in order to prevent gaps in the social 
insurance protection of their respec- 
tive nationals who at different times 
accumulate substantial periods of 
coverage under the principal old-age 
and survivors insurance system of one 
High Contracting Party and also un- 
der the corresponding system of the 
other High Contracting Party, declare 


8 Wilbur J. Cohen, “Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1952,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, September 1952, p.8. 

4For views opposing the exemption in 
1951, see S. Com. Rept. 214, part 2, Apr. 25, 
1951, to accompany S. 984, 82d Cong., 1st 
sess., pp. 4-5. There was no opposition to 
the provision in the 1952 legislation. 

5 Congressional Record, July 21, 1958 
(daily edition), pp. 9623 and 9632 
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their adherence to a policy of permit- 
ting all such periods to be taken into 
account under either such system in 
determining the rights of such na- 
tionals and of their families. The 
High Contracting Parties will make 
the necessary arrangements to carry 
out this policy in accordance with the 
following principles: 


(a) Such periods of coverage shall 
pe combined only to the extent that 
they do not overlap or duplicate each 
other, and only insofar as both sys- 
tems provide comparable types of 
penefits. (b) In cases where an indi- 
yidual’s periods of coverage are com- 
bined, the amount of benefits, if any, 
payable to him by either High Con- 
tracting Party shall be determined in 
such a Manner as to represent, so far 
as practicable and equitable, that pro- 
portion of the individual's combined 
coverage which was accumulated un- 
der the system of that High Con- 
tracting Party. (c) An individual may 
elect to have his right to benefits, and 
the amount thereof, determined with- 
out regard to the provisions of the 
present paragraph. 


Such arrangements may provide for 
the extension of the present para- 
graph to one or more special old-age 
and survivors insurance systems of 
either High Contracting Party, or to 
permanent or extended disability in- 
surance systems of either High Con- 
tracting Party. 


2. At such time as the Maintenance 
of Migrants’ Pension Rights Conven- 
tion of 1953 enters into force with re- 
spect to both High Contracting Par- 
ties, the provisions of that Convention 
shall supersede, to the extent that 
they are inconsistent therewith, para- 
graph 1 of the present Article and 
arrangements made thereunder.® 


The agreement with Italy is the 
first and to date the only treaty in 
which the United States has agreed, 
in principle, to arrangements for the 
coordination of benefit rights under 
old-age and survivors insurance. The 
Treaty is not self-executing but must 
be implemented by technical arrange- 
ments, which will have to be approved 
by statute. 

Coverage of Federal seamen under 
unemployment insurance.-—Only one 
piece of legislation affecting unem- 
ployment insurance was enacted by 


8S. Rept. Executive H, Jan. 29 
(82d Cong., 2d sess.), pp. 5-6 


1952 
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Congress in 1953. Public Law No. 196 
amends sections 1606 and 1607 of the 
Internal Revenue Code to permit un- 
employment insurance coverage un- 
der State laws for seamen employed 
on certain vessels operated by the 
Federal Government in transporting 
cargoes essential to Government mili- 
tary and other defense-related activi- 
ties. The law provides that a State 
may cover the service of such seamen 
effective July 1, 1953. The law also 
permits a State to require contribu- 
tions under its temporary disability 
insurance law for such service. Fed- 
eral consent to coverage of its em- 
ployees is necessary since, under the 
Constitution, States cannot tax the 
Federal Government without its con- 
sent. 

Uniformed Services Contingency 
Option Act.—Public Law No. 239, 
approved August 8, 1953, permits 
members of the uniformed services— 
the Armed Forces, the Coast Guard, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
the Public Health Service—to receive 
a reduced amount of retirement pay 
in order to provide payments to their 
widows or children.? The amount of 
the réduction is to be determined in 
each case by the actuarial equivalent 
method. 

Section 8 of the act provides for the 
establishment of a Board of Actuaries 
to advise on the administration of the 
law. The Board is composed of the 
Government Actuary in the Treasury 
Department, the Chief Actuary of the 
Social Security Administration, and 
an actuary selected from the member- 
ship of the Society of Actuaries. The 
tables used in computing deductions in 
retirement pay to provide the options 
are to be those recommended by the 
Board of Actuaries. 


Congressional Studies 


Curtis Subcommittee.—House Reso- 
lution 91, adopted February 24, 1953, 
authorized the House Ways and Means 
Committee to “conduct thorough 
studies and investigations of all mat- 
ters” coming within its jurisdiction.® 


7 For a summary of the provisions see 
the Bulletin, November 1953, pp. 19-20. 

8 Congressional Record, Feb. 24, p. 1417. 
H. Res. 243, adopted May 27, authorized 
the expenditure of $100,000 for the work 
of the Committee (ibid., May 27, 1953, 
p. 5881). 


On May 21, the Committee appointed 
a social security subcommittee, with 
Representative Curtis of Nebraska as 
chairman; the other members are 
Representatives Baker, Cooper, Curtis 
of Missouri, Dingell, Goodwin, and 
Mills. 

The resolution adopted by the Com- 
mittee appointing the subcommittee 
directed it “to conduct thorough stud- 
ies and investigations of all matters 
pertaining to our social security laws. 
Such studies and investigations shall 
include (but not be limited to) the 
basic concepts and principles of the 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
old-age assistance programs, as to 
taxes, benefits, commitments, retire- 
ment tests, reserves, coverage, ad- 
ministration, inequities, inadequacies, 
fiscal soundness and suggested amend- 
ments, changes and improvements.’ 

Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations.— Public Law No. 109, ap- 
proved July 10, 1953, established the 
Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, of which Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, is a member. The 
functions of the Commission are, of 
course, of vital interest to the social 
security program and to the entire 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The Commission has the responsi- 
bility of studying and investigating all 
the present activities in which Fed- 
eral aid is extended to State and local 
governments, the interrelationships 
of the financing of this aid, and the 
source of funds for financing govern- 
ment programs. The Commission is to 
determine and report whether there 
is justification for Federal aid in the 
various fields in which Federal aid is 
extended; whether there are other 
fields in which Federal aid should be 
extended; whether Federal control 
with respect to these activities should 
be limited, and, if so, to what extent; 
and whether Federal aid should be 
limited to cases of need. The Commis- 
sion is also to study and report on all 
other matters incident to such Federal 
aid, including the ability of the Fed- 
eral Government and the States to 

9 Analysis of the Social Security System: 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 83d Cong.., 
Ist sess., July 24 and 25, 1953, p. 3. 








finance any activities of this nature. 

Section 1 of the law states that it is 
necessary to study the proper role of 
the Federal Government in relation 
to the States and localities because 
any existing confusion and wasteful 
duplication of functions and adminis- 
tration pose a threat to the objectives 
of the Federal-State programs, and 
because the activity of the Federal 
Government has been extended into 
many fields that, under our consti- 
tutional system, may be of primary 
interest to and the obligation of the 
States and localities, and because, as 
a result, intergovernmentai relations 
have become complex. The objective 
of the study is to define these rela- 
tions, to allocate the functions con- 
cerned to their proper jurisdiction, 
and to adjust intergovernmental fiscal 
relations so that each level of govern- 
ment discharges the functions that 
belong within its jurisdiction in a 
sound and effective manner. 

The Commission is composed of 25 
members. Fifteen members were ap- 
pointed by the President—nine from 
the majority party and six from the 
minority party; five members were 
appointed by the President of the 
Senate—three from the majority 
party and two from the minority 
party; and five were appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives—three from the majority party 
and two from the minority party. 

Hoover Commission.— The Com- 
mission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government, 
known as the Hoover Commission, 
was established by Public Law No. 108, 
approved July 10, 1953. The Commis- 
sion has the responsibility of studying 
and investigating the present organi- 
zation and methods of operation of 
Government agencies to determine 
what changes, in its opinion, are nec- 
essary. The legislation sets forth, to 
guide the Commission, a declaration 
of policy—‘to promote economy, effi- 
ciency, and improved service in the 
transaction of the public business... 
by (1) recommending methods and 
procedures for reducing expenditures 
to the lowest amount consistent with 
the efficient performance of essential 
services, activities, and functions; (2) 
eliminating duplication and overlap- 
ping of services, activities, and func- 


tions; (3) consolidating services, ac- 
tivities, and functions of a similar 
nature; (4) abolishing services, activ- 
ities and functions not necessary to 
the efficient conduct of government; 
(5) eliminating nonessential services, 
functions, and activities which are 
competitive with private enterprise; 
(6) defining responsibilities of offi- 
cials; and (7) relocating agencies now 
responsible directly to the President 
in departments or other agencies.” 

The Commission is composed of 12 
members. Four were appointed by the 
President—two from the Executive 
branch of the Government and two 
from private life; four were appointed 
by the President of the Senate—two 
from the Senate and two from private 
life; and four appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives—two from the House and two 
from private life. 

The Commission must submit its 
final report not later than May 31, 
1955. Interim reports may be made, 
and a comprehensive report of its 
activities and the results of its studies 
must be submitted before December 
31, 1954. 

Juvenile delinguency.—Senate Res- 
olution No. 89, adopted on June l, 
1953, provides for a “full and complete 
study of juvenile delinquency in the 
United States,”’ to be made by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The Resolution states that special 
attention shall be given to (1) deter- 
mining the extent and character of 
juvenile delinquency in the United 
States and its causes and contributing 
factors, (2) the adequacy of existing 
provisions of law in dealing with 
youthful offenders who break Federal 
laws, (3) sentences imposed on, or 
other correctional action taken with 
respect to, youthful offenders by Fed- 
eral courts, and (4) the extent to 
which juveniles are violating laws re- 
lating to the sale or use of narcotics. 

The members of the subcommittee 
are Senator Hendrickson, Chairman, 
and Senators Langer, Kefauver, and 
Hennings. 


Veto of Private Relief Bill 


On June 15, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower vetoed H.R. 1334, a private bill 
for the relief of Helmuth Wolf 


Gruhl.!° In 1931, Helen Gruhl mar. 
ried Werner Gruhl. In April 1932 a 
son, Helmuth Wolf Gruhl, was born 
of this marriage, and in 1935 Mrs. 
Gruhl separated from her husband 
and took the child from their home in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, to Chicago, 
Illinois, and ultimately to Madison, 
Wisconsin. In June 1941 she obtained 
an absolute divorce from Werner 
Gruhl. 

Werner Gruhl entered into another 
marriage. He died in November 1942 
in Middlebury, Vermont. Helen Gruhl, 
the mother of Helmuth Wolf Gruhl, 
stated that she had no knowledge of 
the death of her former husband unti] 
April 1947. She said she would have 
learned of the death and would have 
filed a claim for the child’s insurance 
benefits as early as November 1942, 
if the widow of Werner Gruhl had 
not, in her petition for administration 
of his estate, erroneously made the 
statement that she was his sole heir, 
Mrs. Helen Gruhl made application 
on behalf of her minor son for child's 
insurance benefits under title I of the 
Social Security Act in June 1947, and 
such benefits were awarded, retro- 
active to March 1947, in the amount 
of $17.03 a month. Benefits were paid 
until the child reached age 18. 

Had Mrs. Helen Gruhl been in- 
formed in 1942 of her husband's death 
and had timely application been made 
for the benefits, payments for the 51 
months from December 1942 through 
February 1947, amounting to $868.53, 
would have accrued to the benefit of 
the child. The Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance held that the 
provisions of the Social Security Act 
then in effect prevented the payment 
of these retroactive benefits, and the 
Bureau’s action was upheld, on ap- 
peal, by a referee and by the Appeals 
Council of the Federal Security 
Agency. The Social Security Act pro- 
vides for the payment of retroactive 
benefits for a limited period (before 
the 1950 amendments, 3 months; 
since then, 6 months) when the filing 
of an application is delayed after the 
individual is first eligible for benefits. 

In vetoing the bill, President Eisen- 
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Voluntary Insurance Against Sickness: 
1948-5? Estimates* 


OLUNTARY health insurance, 
V/ wnien has been expanding 
the United States, 


rapidly in 
continued to grow in 1952. There were 
increases in the number of persons 
with insurance and in the amount of 
insurance premiums and benefits. The 
costs of sickness also continued to in- 
crease in 1952, resulting in larger 
benchmarks against which insurance 
protection may be measured.! 

The direct and private costs of sick- 
ness are incurred mainly through (a) 
loss of earnings in periods of disabil- 
ity and the purchase of income-loss 
insurance, and (‘b) private expendi- 
tures for medical care and for medical 
care insurance. Taken together, these 
two private costs of sickness—re- 
stricted to loss of income from cur- 
rent incapacity, private expenditures 
for medical care, and the net costs of 
insurance—amounted to about $15.2 
billion in 1952. This total represented 
an increase of about $1 billion from 
the 1951 total, or about the same an- 
nual increase as had been found for 
the two preceding years. Of the total 
cost for 1952, loss of current earnings 
accounted for $5.7 billion and private 
medical expenditures for $9.4 billion. 

Premiums for insurance purchased 
against sickness costs amounted to 
about $2.8 billion in 1952—nearly $850 
million for income-loss insurance and 
about $2.0 billion for medical care in- 
surance. The losses or benefits paid 
by the insurance companies or plans 
equaled about $2.1 billion, with more 
than three-fourths ($1.6 billion) in 
the form of medical care indemnities 
or benefits. 


* Prepared in the Division of Research 
and Statistics, Office of the Commissioner. 
iThis is the fifth article in a series 


analyzing the annual costs of sickness in 
the United States and the extent of volun- 
tary insurance against these costs. For 
earlier estimates for 1948, 1949, 1950, and 
1951 and subsequent revisions and refine- 
ments, and for an explanation of the 
methodology, see the Bulletin for Janu- 
ary-February 1950, pp. 16-19; March 1951, 
pp. 19-20; December 1951, pp. 20-23; and 
December 1952, pp. 3-7 


Bulletin, December 1953 


Scope of the Estimates 


The rapid growth of voluntary 
health insurance, especially during 
and after World War II, stimulated 
the need for periodic estimates of its 
size and achievements in providing 
protection against the costs of sick- 
ness. The first report in this series, 
dealing with insurance experience in 
1948, defined the purpose and scope 
of these annual estimates and pre- 
sented the basic methodology. Since 
each of the succeeding reports has in- 
cluded some revisions, based on ex- 
perience in making these annual 
analyses, it is timely to recapitulate 
the scope of the estimates. 

Voluntary health insurance may be 
assessed through various indexes— 
the number of insurance policies in 
force, the number of different individ- 
uals insured, the comprehensiveness 
of their insurance, and the value of 
their insurance protection. Each in- 
dex presents difficulties, because cur- 
rent insurance contracts and prac- 
tices are complex and because the 
required data are only partially avail- 
able. The Health Insurance Council, 
composed of representatives from in- 
surance companies, publishes annual 
estimates of health insurance cover- 
age—the numbers of individuals hav- 
ing some kind or amount of insurance 
for hospital, surgical, or medical ex- 
pense or for income loss—but the 
Council’s Survey Committee does not 
evaluate the insurance protection 
actually provided. 

Certain quantitative aspects of vol- 
untary health insurance protection 
may be measured in dollar values. Sub- 
stantial information is available an- 
nually on the amounts paid to insur- 
ance carriers as premiums and on the 
amounts paid out by them as cash in- 
demnities or as expenditures for serv- 
ice benefits. These figures can be 
compared with estimates of the actual 
costs of sickness to obtain indexes of 
insurance protection. This method 
avoids the necessity of taking account 
of enrollment and multiple policy- 


holding, diversity of insurance con- 
tracts, and changes in population and 
costs. 

By definition, voluntary health in- 
surance is concerned with insurance 
entered into voluntarily. The esti- 
mates on insurance operations there- 
fore exclude private or public insur- 
ance and self-insurance resulting 
from the requirements of workmen’s 
compensation and related public laws; 
and the estimates of sickness costs 
exclude the costs of work-connected 
income loss and medical care. Simi- 
larly, the data on both benefits and 
sickness costs exclude expenditures 
made through other government pro- 
grams supported by taxation (such as 
veterans’ programs, public health 
services, and public assistance provi- 
sions for subsistence or tedical 
care), since these expenditures are 
in general outside the scope of volun- 
tary health insurance. 

Cash sickness or temporary dis- 
ability insurance required by public 
law presents a mixed situation, in 
part like and in part unlike that of 
workmen’s compensation. The tempo- 
rary disability insurance programs 
are compulsory; they deal, however, 
with sickness costs that are generally 
personal losses and expenditures (not 
employers’ costs of doing business). 
The operations of exclusive or com- 
petitive public insurance funds (in 
California, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island and under the Federal pro- 
gram for railroad employees) are 
plainly not voluntary health insur- 
ance.? In California and New Jersey, 
however, private insurance companies 
carry part and in New York they 
carry practically all of the coverage 
determined by compulsory insurance. 
The figures on coverage, premiums, 
and benefits for voluntary health in- 
surance operations ordinarily include 
this substantial volume of privately 
insured but compulsory insurance 
~ ? Alfred M. Skolnik, “Temporary Dis- 
ability Insurance Laws in the United 
States,” Social Security Bulletin, October 
1952. 








against sickness costs. Special atten- 
tion will be given to this problem 
later in the article. 

In general, the estimates of volun- 
tary health insurance operations pre- 
sented here undertake to show the 
dollar amounts that the population 
pays privately to all insurance car- 
riers and the corresponding dollar 
amounts representing what the popu- 
lation receives in all insurance bene- 
fits with respect to sickness costs of 
the kinds that constitute personal loss 
of earnings and personal consump- 
tion expenditures (as defined below). 
The dollar estimates for insurance 
costs include premiums from indivi- 
duals, groups, and employers in the 
stated year. The estimates for insur- 
ance benefits include losses incurred 
by insurance companies * and expen- 
ditures for benefits by nonprofit 
plans, health and welfare funds, self- 
insured employers, and the like— 
whether derived from current earned 
premiums or from reserves. The ob- 
jectives are estimates of the amounts 
people paid privately for voluntary 
insurance during the year and what 
they received back in benefits during 
the same year. 

The dollar estimates for sickness 
costs, similarly, include the amounts 
that employed persons lost in wages, 
salaries, and self-employment in- 
come during that year because of cur- 
rent incapacity, and the amounts the 
whole civilian population spent for 
medical care in the same year. These 
figures exclude income loss resulting 
from total incapacity beyond 6 
months’ duration (since most volun- 
tary health insurance does not try to 
cover the more extended risk) and 
from death, dismemberment, or par- 
tial disability. They also exclude loss 
from war-risk incapacity and, as 
noted earlier, work-connected injury, 
as well as all payments by the public 
through taxes and all expenditures 
for medical care by governmental 
bodies and by private (noninsurance) 
community, charitable, philanthropic, 
and other agencies. 


‘Losses incurred” as used here exclude 
adjustment expenses; it is recognized that 
this figure somewhat overstates current 
benefit payments to policy-holders by the 
amount of reserves set aside against future 
obligations resulting from current claims. 


Table 1.—Income loss due to illness, ' 1948-52 


{In millions, except average income loss per worker] 





Item 





Average number of employed workers ? 
Average income loss per worker from illness *__ 


Total income loss from 


Net cost of income-loss insurance (addition) od eae 


Paid sick leave (subtraction) *.........__- 
Net income loss from illness. Sabine 
Potentially insurable income loss ¢_ 

Potentially compensable income 9 ace deaacts e 





1 Short-term or temporary non-work-connected 
disability (lasting not more t 6 months) and the 
first 6 months of long-term disability. 

3 Annual a te employed persons from Bureau 
of the Census ion Reports: Annual 
pb yey hy ries P-50, Nos. 13, 19, 31, 


40, 45, table 4. 
3 Average r salary for 7 workdays in a year, 


wage 0 
obtained by dividing the average annual earnings 
od worker (table 26, Survey of Current Business, 
tional Income Number, July 1952 and July 1953) 
by 255 workdays in a year and multiplying this 


average daily wage by 7. 
‘The difference between premiums earned and 


losses incurred, from table 2. Data for 1948-51 re- 


vised. 

5 Based on estimated number of persons covered 
by paid sick leave and related provisions not treated 
as insurance in table 2. Assumes that 8.2-8.4 million 


The primary measures of the risks 
to which people are exposed and 
against which they may seek insur- 
ance are the total income loss due to 
current incapacity and the total 
amount spent for medical care. Alter- 
native measures of the risks may be 
confined to parts of these totals, in 
recognition of the _ specific risks 
against which insurance is currently 
purchased. The measures may deal, 
for example, with only part of the 
total wage loss or with only the costs 
of hospitalization or physicians’ serv- 
ices. In the reports in this series, cur- 
rent insurance operations are related 
to, and measured against, alternative 
benchmarks to give various percent- 
ages of sickness costs met by insur- 
ance. These percentages measure how 
much of the stated total risk is met 
by insurance; they are not intended 
to measure how much of the total risk 
is met for those individuals who have 
any kind of voluntary health insur- 
ance or for those who have hospital, 
surgical, or some other particular 
kind of insurance (as distinguished 
from those who do not) or for those 
who have had some particular risk 
experience. 


Income Loss Due to Illness 


The estimate of income loss due to 
nonoccupational illness and injury 
used in this study is designed to re- 


1948 } 1949 1950 1951 1952 
59 60 61 61 
77.00 $78. 75 $82. 95 $89. 32 $94. 08 
$4, 543 $4, 646 $4, 977 $5, 449 $5, 739 
267 | 276 297 303 315 

291 298 314 334 

4, 519 4, 624 4, 960 5, 418 5, 707 
2, 993 3, 064 3, 283 3, 572 3, 758 
2, O83 2, 133 2, 286 2, 480 2, 608 
persons with such coverage received the equivalent 


of 45 percent of their total income loss due to illness, 
See Annual Survey of Accident and Health Ci overage in 
the United States, each year 1948-52; also, “‘Health 
Insurance for Workers and Their Families,” by 
Barkev 8. Sanders, in Employment and Wages in the 
United States, by W. 8. Woytinsky and Associates, 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 1953, pp. 
217-218. 


* Total income loss reduced by 40 percent (to ex. 
clude both the first week of disability and otherwise 
insurable income loss covered by paid sick leave) and 
increased by the net cost of current income-loss ip. 
surance. 

7 Of the potentially insurable income loss (exclud- 
ing net cost of income-loss insurance), two-thirds is 
assumed to be potentially compensable and then 
increased by net cost of income-loss insurance 


flect only current income loss from 
short-term or temporary disability 
and the first few months of extended 
disability. As noted earlier, it excludes 
loss of future earnings arising from 
extended or permanent disability or 
from premature death. 

Table 1 shows the derivation of the 
estimate for each of the 5 years from 
1948 through 1952. The gross figures 
(total income loss from illness) cover 
income loss for nonoccupational ill- 
ness or injury, whether or not such 
losses are considered compensable 
under current insurance practice and 
whether or not they are covered by 


privately purchased insurance or by 
government programs. 
Assuming that, on the average, 7 


days were lost from work on account 
of illness during the year, the loss 
per worker equaled $94.08 in 1952. 
Applied to a labor force of 61 million, 
this figure yields a gross estimate of 
$5,739 million lost during the year. 
The gross figure was reduced by $347 
million for paid sick leave (see table 1, 
footnote 5) and increased by $315 
million for the net cost of income-loss 
insurance purchased in 1952 (table 2). 

The resulting figure of $5,707 mil- 
lion represents the net income loss in 
1952 due to non-work-connected 
short-term illness and the first 6 
months of longer-term illness; it is 
5 percent more than the 1951 figure 
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and 26 percent more than that for 
1948. 

Most accident and health insurance 
currently available for purchase ordi- 
narily does not undertake to cover 
the first few days or the first week 
of sickness (though it may do so in 
the case of accidents). The poten- 
tially insurable portion of income 
loss is estimated as $3,758 million in 
1952 (see table 1, footnote 6). 

Potentially compensable income 
loss would be lower than either of 
the preceding estimates, since a guid- 
ing principle of current insurance 
practice is that benefits should not 
exceed 50-75 percent of actual in- 
come loss. For the purposes of these 
estimates it is assumed that two- 
thirds of the potentially insurable 


income loss is compensable. This 
assumption leads to an estimate of 
$2,608 million in 1952 (see table 1, 
footnote 7). 


Insurance Against Income Loss 


Most of the voluntary insurance 
against income loss is provided by 
accident and health policies sold di- 
rectly by insurance companies on a 
group or individual basis; some of 
it is derived from membership in 
employees’ benefit organizations and 
fraternal societies, from union health 
and welfare funds, self-insuring em- 
ployers, and other sources. 

Table 2 includes data for 1948-52 
for all types of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations insuring against income 
loss. Of the total of $533 million in 


Table 2.—Premiums, benefit payments, and loss ratios for commercial and 
other private insurance against income loss, 1948-1952 ' 


[Amounts in millions] 


Total 2? 
Group insurance ? ¢ 
Individual insurance 
Other * 


Total 2? 
Group insurance ? * 
Individual insurance 
Other * 


Total 
(rroup insurance 
Individual insurance: 
Other 


Premiums and losses include accident only and 
travel accident insurance, and private insurances 
company operations and self-insured arrangements 
under compulsory cash sickness or temporary dis- 
ibility laws in California, New Jersey, and New 
York. 

? Includes private insurance company operations 
under compulsory temporary disability insurance 
laws. Total losses paid by all private plans under 
these laws amounted to $9.3 million, $27.1 million, 
$54.6 million, $114.7 million, and $127.0 million in the 
years 1948-52, respectively; these aggregates inclucdk 
4 small amount (8-10 percent) of self-insurance, 
shown as other private insurance, below. 

* No reduction made in the premiums or losses of 
individual insurance for accidental death and dis 
memberment provisions in policies that insure 
against income loss. (Estimate by the Health In- 
surance Council indicates that such reductions on 
losses would be about $32 million for 1952.) Result- 
ing overstatement of income-loss insurance is as- 
sumed to offset understatement arising from omission 
of current short-term income-loss insurance in 
sutomobile, resident liability, life and other policies 

‘Premiums earned for income-loss and medical 
care insurance combined (separately for group and 
individual contracts), obtained from the Spectator 
iccident Insurance Register, 1949-52. Premiums for 
group policies were adjusted to eliminate Canadian 
business and to the level of total premiums according 
to Life Insurance Association of America charts 
(Group Insurance and Group Annuity Coverage, 
Continental U.S., 1948-52) after excluding premiums 
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1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Premiums earned 


$545 $588 $671 $777 $848 
175 210 24 372 399 
346 352 355 368 409 
21 26 32 37 40 


Losses incurred 


$278 $312 $374 $474 $533 
124 147 203 295 327 
139 148 151 155 179 
15 17 20 24 27 


Loss ratios (percent 


51.0 53. 1 55.7 61.0 62.8 
70.9 70.0 71.5 79.3 82.0 
4.2 42.0 42. 5 42.1 43.8 
62. 5 Hh. 4 62.5 64.9 67.5 


for accidental death and dismemberment; premiumS 
were then distributed between income-loss and 
medical care insurance on the basis of these charts. 
Premiums for individual policies were adjusted to 
eliminate life insurance and Canadian business and 
to the level of total premiums as derived from data in 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce surveys (American 
Economic Security, July-August 1949-53); premiums 
were then distributed between income-loss and 
medical care insurance by reference to the mean 
amount of coverage shown in survey. Data include 
dividends and rate credits, mainly for group policies, 
and were adjusted for duplication within categories 

5 Includes estimates for fraternal societies, union 
health and welfare funds, and employee mutual 
benefit associations, and for self-insurance under the 
California, New Jersey, and New York temporary 
disability laws and elsewhere. Information on 
fraternal accident and health business supplied by 
The Fraternal Monitor. Division between income- 
loss and medical care insurance estimated. 

* Losses incurred, as reported by the Spectator for 
income-loss and medical care insi.rance combined, 
reduced by 1.9 percent (1.7 percent in 1952) of premi- 
ums earned for group policies and 3.2 percent for 
individual policies to eliminate adjustment costs. 
Loss ratios, furnished by the Health Insurance 
Council separately for group and individual insur- 
ance for hospital and surgical-medical] care and for 
income loss, were used to derive losses incurred for 
each risk; these figures were then raised or lowered 
slightly to yield the aggregate losses for all three 
risks combined 


income-loss benefits in 1952, only 
about $27 million appears to be de- 
rived directly from organizations 
other than insurance companies sell- 
ing group and individual policies. 
Some health and welfare funds pur- 
chase their insurance from commer- 
cial companies or operate their own 
mutual insurance companies as sepa- 
rate corporations, and data for these 
funds are included, not in the $27 
million, but in the other items in the 
table. 

Income-loss insurance premiums 
increased $71 million between 1951 
and 1952 (from $777 million to $848 
million), or 9 percent. Benefits in- 
creased $59 million (from $474 million 
in 1951 to $533 million in 1952), or 
12 percent. In the same period the 
overall net loss of income rose $289 
million or 5 percent. The net cost of 
income-loss insurance—the difference 
between premiums earned and losses 
incurred—amounted to $315 million 
in 1952. The benefits equaled 63 per- 
cent of premiums and the net costs 
37 percent.* In 1951, benefits were 61 
percent of premiums; this proportion 
was only 51 per cent in 1948. 

Private insurance company and 
self-insurance operations of the tem- 
porary disability programs in Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, and New York are 
included in table 2 among the esti- 
mates for all private insurance pro- 
visions against income loss. These 
private operations under compulsory 
laws amounted to about 24 percent 
of all private insurance income-loss 
benefits in 1952. Since table 2 is re- 
stricted to private insurance, it does 
not include the operations of the pub- 
lic funds under the compulsory laws.5 


Private Expenditures for 
Medical Care 


The Department of Commerce 
makes annual estimates of personal 
expenditures for medical care, as part 
of its annual report on national in- 
come and product. These data pro- 


4 For adjustments for accident and dis- 
memberment insurance and offsets for in- 
come-loss insurance in automobile, resi- 
dent liability, life, and other policies, see 
footnote 3 of table 2. 

5 Benefits paid by the public funds were 
$57.1 million in 1948, $62.1 million in 1949, 
$62.8 million in 1950, $59.5 million in 1951, 
and $73.1 million in 1952. 








Table 3.—Private expenditures for 


medical care, 1948-52 ' 





Amount (in millions) 





Item ar ¢ re 

1948 Loa 1950 

Ste Gtdd inamecon $7,288 $7,658 $8, 248 

Physicians’ services * 2,176 | 2,297 | 2,416 

Hospital services ?.___- ...--| 1,663 | 1,858 | 2,121 

Dentists’ services ...... cinahen 8u5 Y31 959 

Nurses’ services................ 200 207 225 

Medicines and appliances......| 1,822 1,829 1,927 
Services of miscellaneous heal- 

ing and curing professions -- 272 283 297 
Administrative and other net 

costs of medical care insur- 

LS 25 24 20y 
Insurance for hospital! services 192 168 189 
Insurance for physicians’ 4 Sl 110 

services 

Student fees for medical care 4 4 4 


Percentage distribution 


1951 1952 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

$8,816 $9,447 100.0 100.0 00.0 100.0 100.0 
2,565 | 2,718 29.9 30.0 29.3 29.1 28.7 

2, 283 | 2, 561 22. 8 24.3 25. 7 25.9 27 
989 «1,028 12.3 12.2 11.6 11.2 10.4 
239 245 2.7 27 2.7 ae 2.6 
2,111 2,177 25.0 23.9 23. 4 23.9 23. 0 
318 319 3.7 3.7 3.6 3. f 3.4 
307 304 3.5 3. 2 4.6 3.9 ‘.2 
188 233 2.6 2.2 2.3 2.1 2. § 
lly 161 0.9 1.0 1.3 1.4 1.7 
{ 5 @ , } (3 1 





' Except where otherwise noted, data are from the 
Department of Commerce, National Income and 
Product of the United States, 1929-50, Supplement to 
Survey of Current Business, 1951, table 30, p. 195, and 
Survey of Current Business, July 1953, table 30, p. 22. 
Excludes medical care expenditures for the Armed 
Forces and veterans, those made by public health 
and other government agencies and under work- 
men’s compensation laws, and direct expenditures 
for services by private philanthropic organizations. 

? Addition made each year to figure reported in 
Survey of Current Business for salaries of physicians 
employed in prepayment medical service plans. 


vide the basis for the annual series 
used here, with the following adjust- 
ments and substitutions: 

(a) An upward adjustment in the 
expenditures for physicians’ services 
has been made to include the salaries 
of physicians employed by prepay- 
ment medical care plans.® 

(b) A substitution for the figure on 
expenditures for hospital services has 
been made each year in order to have 
an estimate representing income from 
patients for care in both private and 
public hospitals for the calendar year 
(the Department of Commerce source 
data deal only with the private sec- 
tors of the economy). 

(c) The net cost of medical care 
insurance, as determined from table 
5, is substituted for the figures for 
insurance net costs; the Department 
of Commerce figures cover net cost of 
both income-loss insurance and medi- 
cal care insurance and are somewhat 
less precise than the data obtained at 
a later date for this analysis. 

Table 3 gives the data for private 
expenditures for medical care for 
each of the 5 years 1948-52. The 
civilian population spent about $9.4 


6 Similar adjustments for dentists and 
nurses employed in prepayment plans do 
not substantially alter the Department of 
Commerce figures, since the adjustments 
are less than $0.5 million. 
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+ Computed from data in Hospitals, June of each 
year 1949-53. Based on income from patients for 
each year ending September 30 in all types of general 
and special short-term hospitals. Data are projected 
to December 31 of each year, and additions have been 
made for (1) nonregistered hospitals, and (2) esti 
mated income from patients received by general and 
special long-term hospitals, mental and allied hospi 
tals, and tuberculosis sanitoriums 

* Data from table 4. 

Less than 0.05 percent. 


billion in 1952. The increase for the 
year totaled about $630 million or 
about 7 percent, and each category 
of expenditure was higher in 1952 
than in 1951. The 1952 total is nearly 
30 percent higher than the total for 
1948, giving an average annual in- 
crease of 6 percent. The annual in- 
creases reflect expansion in expendi- 
tures for medical services and goods 


concurrent with the increase in popu. 
lation, increases in prices, and growth 
of insurance and thus of total net cost 
of insurance. The largest items of ex. 
penditure have continued to be those 
for physicians’ services, hospital sery. 
ices, and drugs and appliances. In 
1948, private expenditures for hospi. 
tal services were less than expendi- 
tures for physicians’ services and for 
drugs and appliances; in 1952, they 
were almost as large as the former 
and nearly $400 million larger than 
the latter. The percentage distribu- 
tions of the items making up the total 
of private expenditures for medica] 
care has shown relatively little 
change from year to year, except for 
the rise in the proportion expended 
for hospital care. 


Insurance Against Medical Care 
Costs 


The financial operations of all vol- 
untary medical care insurance in the 
5-year period 1948-52 are summar- 
ized in table 4. 

Earned insurance income increased 
by 132 percent during the 5 years; the 
increase was 101 percent for hospital- 
ization insurance and 225 percent for 
insurance against the costs of physi- 
cians’ services. Benefit expenditures 
advanced at an even faster rate; by 
1952 they were 165 percent greater 


Table 4.—Premiums, benefit payments, and loss ratios for voluntary 
insurance against the costs of medical care, 1948-52 


[Amounts in millions] 
Iter 1048 MY 
Fart 

Total : $ $1.01 $1.20 $2 

Hospital services 707 sf 1 3 
Physicians’ services 109 2 y 

Exper ure 
Total ‘ S767 Suu? <1 Om 
Hospital services 39 s yr 
Physicians’ services I 228 ' 8 
I ra 1» 

Total —S 8 a 
Hospital services 70.3 76. 2 "*. 3 “y. 82.1 

ri 73.58 7 


Physicians’ services. 





! Data for 1948-51 summarize detailed presenta- 
tions in earlier articles in this series; data for 1952 
from table 5. The term ‘“physicians’ services’ 
covers the services of surgeons (the largest com- 
ponent) and other types of physicians, including 
roentgenologists, and a mall amount of dental, 
nursing, and related services and appliances. The 
term “hospital services’’ covers some services other 
than those received from hospitals, such as X-ray 


services not furnished as part of the | tal services 


ind emergency accident care 


? A large proportion of commercial insurance com- 
panies had net losses from underwriting either their 
individual or their group accident and health insur 
ance business, or both, in 1951 and 1952; more non- 
profit insurance carriers reported in 1951 and 1982 

} res plus 


than in 1950 an excess of benefit expenditu 


operating costs over total earned 


Social Security 
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than the 1948 amounts, with a higher In 1952, as in the four preceding 
rate of expansion for physicians’ years for which comparable data are 
services than for hospital care bene- available, Blue Cross plans were the 
fits. largest single class of voluntary medi- 

Table 5 gives in more detail 1952 cal care insurance. Benefit payments 
financial data for all forms of medi- under the Blue Cross plans accounted 
cal care insurance by type of imsur- for 34 percent of all expenditures for 
ance or plan. The classification used _ benefits; their hospitalization benefits 
in the 1952 table differs somewhat of $541 million accounted for more 
from that used in previous years, in’ than half of all hospitalization bene- 
order to meet requests for aggregates fits paid. Group commercial insur- 
for the different classes of medical ance was second to Blue Cross in both 
care insurance carriers or plans. insurance premiums and benefit pay- 

The proportion of total premium ments, with premiums also in excess 
and of total expenditures assigned to of half a billion dollars. Commercial 
hospitalization insurance did not group companies were the leading in- 
change substantially from 1951 to  surers against the costs of physicians’ 
1952. Indeed, premiums for this in- services, slightly exceeding the Blue 
surance have accounted for about 65 Shield plans; they provided about 36 
percent and the benefits for about percent of these benefits. Their bene- 
66-70 percent of the totals since 1949. fit payments for physicians’ services 
Hospitalization insurance continued were, however, slightly less than the 
in 1952 to be the leading form of medi- combined benefit payments made for 
cal care insurance being purchased. physicians’ services by Blue Cross, 


Table 5.—Income and expenditures for medical care benefits of voluntary 
insurance, by type of carrier or plan, 1952 


4 mounts in millions] 
immed corm Expenditures for benefits 
Bene- 
. fits 
For For | as per- 
ype . . For For physi- 4 I 5 
' physi tal aoa ~er | cent o 
pital chan’ Total hospital | cians inenees 
‘ coc 2 — services ?| sery- 
service 3 
1ces 
lotal ¢ $1, 302.7 Stes '$1,607.9 | $1,070.2 | $537.7 80 
Blue Cross and affiliated 605.7 10.5 550.1 40.8 9.3 89.3 
-- » | - . 
Blue Shield plans ¢ 0 224.1 186.4 8.8 177.6 79.3 
ther medical societ y-sponsor+ ! 25.0 6.2 18 21.6 6.2 15.4 86. 4 
ther nonprofit plans 
Community-wide plar 2 8.3 14.9 17.9 6 11.4 77.2 
Consumer-sponsored p 1.2 4.4 3.8 9 2.7 3.2 81.9 
Fraternal societies * 7.9 3.7 4.2 5.3 2 2.8 67.1 
Union health and welfare fur 4.4 0.9 2%. 5 43.8 a8, 7 25.1 96. 1 
Employer and/or em] af 23. 6 43.8 21 22.3 92.8 
Student health services 2.0 3. ( 5.0 2.0 3.0 100. 0 
Private group ciinics wit! f 
ment 8 3.1 aoa 0.4 a7 6.7 87.0 
Commercial insurance 
Group 38. 0 231.0 40K. 1 304.2 193.9 R7.5 
ime of 257.8 130.8 WH). € 133. 6 67.0 51.6 


Individn 
AnaIV liu 


i, for nonprofit and other organiza Excludes amounts for hospital insurance reported 


Benefits pa 
‘ial insurance by Blue Shield Commission for 4 combined Blue 


tions; losses incurred, for mer 
? Includes some income expenditu for out Cross-Blue Shield plans (included in data reported 
patient services by Blue Cross Commission, above). Division be- 
‘Includes some income and expenditures for tween hospital and physicians’ services estimated 
from physicians for 6 plans on basis of enrollment and premiums. 


services other than those received from 
nurses, dentists, laboratorie t Covers 5 nonprofit plans sponsored or controlled 


‘Includes about $10 million paid under the Stat by medical societies; excludes plans underwritten 
temporary disability insurance laws of California by commercial insurance companies. 
and New York. Hospitalization benefits through * Estimated on basis of total accident and health 
private carriers were $4.0 million in California; insurance of such societies. Data on payments to 
hospital and physician benefits through private lodge doctors not available 
carriers in New York were $6.1 million. Hospitali- * Covers only those funds or portions of funds used 
zation cash benefits paid by th fund in Cali- for the direct purchase of medical care without an 
fornia (not included in the table) were $3.3 million. intermediary insurance company or plan. 

‘ Addition made to the data reported for 81 plans ® Estimated. 
by the Blue Cross Commission for one plan not \! Not strictly comparable to 1951 data because | 
reported and for Health Services, Inc. Data for plan, previously classified as a private group clinic, 
medical-surgical insurance under 5 combined Blue has been reclassified as a community-wide plan. 
Cross-Blue Shield plans shown under Blue Shield 12 See footnotes 4 and 6 of table 2 for the method of 
plans. Division between hospital and physicians’ developing these figures 
services estimated for 2 of the 6 Blue Cross plans 
that write both types of insurance on basis of enroll- 
ment and premiums 
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Blue Shield, and other nonprofit 
plans sponsored by medical societies, 
which together equaled 38 percent of 
the total. Plans not connected with 
Blue Cross, Blue Shield, or commer- 
cial insurance organizations provided 
only 8 percent of the total benefit ex- 
penditures for hospital services but as 
much as 17 percent of the benefit ex- 
penditures for physicians’ services. 


Trends in Insurance Protection 


Tables 1—4 show the dollar amounts 
of income loss and of private medical 
care expenditures for the years from 
1948 through 1952; they also show the 
dollar volume of voluntary insurance 
against these losses or expenditures. 
The relations between insurance 
benefits and sickness costs measure 
the accomplishment of voluntary in- 
surance in providing against these 
risks. Table 6 (condensed by omitting 
the data in the preceding tables for 
1949 and 1950) summarizes the basic 
data on sickness costs and insurance 
benefits and shows the value of the 
current insurance for each of the 
years 1948, 1951, and 1952 in terms 
of percentage of sickness costs met by 
insurance. 

The first three lines of table 6 
measure voluntary insurance protec- 
tion against income loss due to sick- 
ness. Benefit payments for income 
loss in the 5-year period have risen 
92 percent—from $278 million in 1948 
to $533 million in 1952—while total 
(net) income loss rose 26 percent, 
from a total of $4,519 million ($2,993 
million with a l1-week waiting period) 
to a total of $5,707 million ($3,758 
million with a 1-week waiting period). 
Insurance met 6.2 percent of the total 
loss in 1948, 8.7 percent in 1951, and 
9.3 percent in 1952 (line 1). When 
measured against the smaller index of 
income loss (total minus the loss re- 
sulting from 1 week of incapacity), 
the percentages were 9.3 in 1948, 13.3 
in 1951, and 14.2 in 1952 (line 2). 
Measured against the index of poten- 
tially compensable income loss (line 
3), benefits covered 13.3 percent of 
this loss in 1948, 19.1 percent in 1951, 
and 20.4 percent in 1952. In this third 
measure the net increase in protec- 
tion in the 5 years has been at the 
rate of about 1.4 percentage points a 
year. 


il 








Table 6.—Income loss, private expenditures for medical care, and insurance benefits through all voluntary insurance 


carriers, 1948, 1951, and 1952 
pemrenenin in millions] 




















1948 1951 1952 Percentage of sickness 
costs met by insurance 
Income- | | Income- “Income- 
Benchmark ! loss | Vol- loss Vol- | loss Vol- 
| and/or | untary and/or untary | and/or untary 
medical | insur- medical insur- | medical insur- 1948 1951 1952 
care | ance care ance | care ance 
expendi-| benefits | expendi-| benefits | expendi- | benefits 
tures | tures | tures 
} | 
1 | Income loss only... ____.._-- $4, 519 | $278 $5, 418 | $474 $5, 707 533 6.2 8.7 9.3/1 
2 Potentially insurable income loss (with 1-week waiting k period) 2, 993 | 278 | 3, 572 | 474 3, 758 533 9.3 13.3 14.2/ 9 
3 | Potentially compensable income ioss___- 2, 083 278 | 2,480 | 474 2, 608 | 533 13.3 19. 1 21.4] 3 
4 | Total ea epentitures 7, 28 | 606 8, 816 | 1, 353 9, 447 | 1, 608 8.3 15.3 17.0) 4 
5 | Physicians’ services only Sadiedn dive dataten iin 2) 240 151 2, 684 | 456 2, 879 | 538 26.7 | 217.0 18.7] 5 
6 | Hospital services only *....._...._____.._...... 1, 855 455 | 2, 471 | 897 2, 704 1, 070 24. 5 36.3 38.31 6 
7 | Physicians’ and hospital services only 3 4, 095 606} 5,155 | 1, 353 5, 673 1, 608 14.8 26. 2 2.3/7 
s Medical care expenditures currently insurable under some com- } r 
hensive plans *__ 5, 067 606| 6,301} 1,353 6, 919 1, 608 120 > 21 23.2| 8 
9 | Medical care Y expenditares potentially insurable under present | 
forms of voluntary insurance *.__....................... 5, 798 606 | 7, 087 | 1, 353 | 7, 672 1, 608 10. 5 19.1 21.0!) 9 
5 Income loss plus total medical care expenditures ¢ : 11, 807 884 14, 234 | 1,827} 15,154 | 2, 141 7.5 12.8 14.1 | 19 
1 Income loss plus physicians’ and —~ -— services only 7__._.__. 8, 614 884 | 10,573 | 1,827 11,380 | 2, 141 10.3 17.3 18.8 | 
Potentially insurable income loss and medical care pk 38 8, 791 SM4 10, 659 1, 827 11, 430 | 2, 141 10.1 17 18.7) 12 
3 oe compensable income loss and coveummmsends insurable | | 
| medical care expenditures *._................. 7, 881 S84 9, 567 1, 827 10, 280 2, 141 11.2 19.1 20.8 | 13 
' Except as noted, represents estimated income loss or private expenditure for and one-tenth of the expenditures for drugs, plus the net cost of medical care 
medical care (from tables 1 and 3) plus appropriate addition for net costs of in- insurance. 
5 Includes total expenditures for services of physicians, hospitals, dentists, and 


surance (from tables 2 and 4). 


? Slight overstatement because total benefit payments—but not the bench- 
mark—unavoidably include some payments for services other than those received 


from physicians (nurses, dentists, laboratories, etc.). 


+ Both expenditures and insurance benefits contain some expenditures included 


as hospital services that were out-patient services. 


* Includes total expenditures for services of physicians, hospitals, and dentists 


Included in the income-loss pay- 
ments of $533 million in 1952 is an 
estimated $127 million paid by private 
insurance companies or self-insurers 
with respect to coverage under the 
compulsory temporary disability in- 
surance laws of California, New Jer- 
sey, and New York; such payments 
under these programs accounted for 
24 percent of all benefit payments by 
private carriers in 1952. The percent- 
age was about the same in 1951. In 
1948, when private insurance com- 
panies were writing insurance under 
the temporary disability insurance 
law of only one State (California), 
the amount of private income-loss 
benefits attributable to this law was 
approximately $9 million and made up 
about 3 percent of the total privately 
paid in that year. 

If private insurance against non- 
work-connected income loss is re- 
garded as only that insurance written 
entirely outside the provisions of 
compulsory public laws, the benefits 
paid in 1952 should be reduced by the 
$127 million attributed to private in- 
surance under these laws. The bench- 
mark may then be adjusted down- 
ward to exclude the income lost by 
those protected by the public laws, 
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whether their coverage was effected 
by the public funds, by private insur- 
ance carriers, or by self-insurance. 
With such an adjusted benchmark 
and using only the entirely voluntary 
insurance benefit amount of $406 mil- 
lion (the total minus the $127 mil- 
lion), the percentages shown in the 
tabulation below are obtained; the 
corresponding unadjusted figures 
from table 6 are given for compari- 
son: 


Percentage met by 
insurance, 1952 


Benchmark 
Un- 


adjusted ! Adjusted ° 


Total (net) = 9.3 9.3 


Potentially insurable in- 

come loss 14.2 
Potentially compensable 

income loss “ 20.4 


! From table 6. 

3 Excludes income losses for 12.3 million persons 
eligible for benefits under public temporary dis- 
ability insurance programs, at an estimated $107 per 
capita. (Estimates of eligibles and of per capita loss 
were based on reports of coverage and of total covered 
wages under the five public programs.) Private in- 
surance under public laws ($127 million) is assumed 
to have had a loss ratio of 82 percent in making the 
“adjusted” calculations, using the methodology in 
tables 1 and 6. 





Thus, the effect of narrowing the 


nurses plus one-third the expenditures for drugs and appliances plus the net cost 
of medical care insurance. 

* Combines lines 1 and 4. 

7? Combines lines 1 and 7. 

* Combines lines 2 and 9. 

* Combines lines 3 and 9 


benchmarks by excluding the entire 
coverage effected under public laws 
and taking account of only strictly 
voluntary private insurance reduces 
somewhat the indexes of income-loss 
protection achieved by private insur- 
ance. If it were assumed that persons 
eligible for benefits under public laws 
have some need for, and interest in, 
supplementary private protection, 
and that they are “at risk” for some 
private insurance, the reduction in 
the benchmarks would have been less 
and the adjusted percentages of in- 
come loss met by entirely private in- 
surance, shown in the tabulation, 
would be lower. 

Between 1948 and 1952, medical 
care imsurance benefits expanded 
nearly threefold (line 4 of table 6) 
These benefits met 8.3 percent of total 
medical care expenditures in 1948 
and 17.0 percent in 1952. Insurance 
protection increased at the rate of 
nearly 2 percentage points a year. 
Private expenditures for medical 
services of all kinds increased from 
$7.3 billion in 1948 to $9.4 billion in 
1952 (29 percent); the corresponding 
insurance benefits increased from 
$606 million to $1,608 million (165 
percent). 
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When insurance protection is meas- 
ured against narrower benchmarks, 
it is seen from the table that in 1952 
insurance met 18.7 percent of the cost 
for physicians’ services (line 5), 38.3 
percent for hospital services (line 6), 
and 28.3 percent for both (line 7).? 

There are prepayment plans that 
provide a wide range of benefits, in- 
cluding physicians’ services in the 
home, Office, and hospital, diagnostic 
services, dental care, and drugs, as 
well as hospitalization, and the en- 
rollment in these plans has been in- 
creasing. Table 6 therefore includes 
a benchmark that contains items po- 
tentially insurable under such com- 
prehensive prepayment plans (line 8). 
Measured against this benchmark, in- 
surance payments met 23.2 percent of 
costs in 1952, in contrast to 12.0 per- 
cent in 1948. While most of the in- 
crease in the 5-year period results 
from expansion of insurance against 


7The insurance industry reports that, 
at the end of 1952, 57 percent of the popu- 
lation had some insurance protection 
against hospital expenses, 46 percent 
against surgical expenses, and 22 percent 
against medical expenses. (Annual Survey 
of Accident and Health Coverage in the 
United States, as of December 31, 1952, 
Health Insurance Council, Sept. 1953, p.7.) 
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hospital costs and the costs of physi- 
cians’ services in the hospital, some 
of it represents expansion in insur- 
ance against the cost of physicians’ 
home and office calls, dental benefits, 
and the cost of drugs. 

The benchmark in line 9 of the 
table most nearly represents the types 
of benefits available through the rela- 
tively new “major medical expense” 
insurance or the combination of the 
older forms of voluntary insurance 
and of “major medical expense” (or 
“catastrophic”) insurance. The pro- 
portion of this benchmark met by in- 
surance in 1952 was 21.0 percent; it 
had been 10.5 percent in 1948. 

If total income loss and medical 
care expenditures are combined, 14.1 
percent of the $15.2 billion private 
cost of sickness in 1952 was met by 
insurance benefits of $2.1 billion (line 
10). If the measurement is made 
against a benchmark that includes 
only physicians’ and hospital services 
plus income loss, insurance accounted 
for 10.3 percent in 1948 and for 18.8 
percent in 1952 (line 11). If measure- 
ment is made against potentially in- 
surable private medical care expendi- 
tures and income loss (line 12), the 
proportion of sickness costs met by 


insurance in 1952 was 18.7 percent; 
if made against potentially insurable 
medical costs plus potentially com- 
pensable income loss, insurance met 
20.8 percent, nearly twice the achieve- 
ment in 1948. 

The data presented in this analysis 
provide a means of measuring the 
present extent and the growth of vol- 
untary health insurance in the past 
5 years. In terms of premium income 
and expenditures (as well as in popu- 
lation coverage) , voluntary health in- 
surance has been expanding rapidly. 
Increase in the dollar volume of in- 
surance is partly offset by increase in 
population and in the costs of sick- 
ness. There has been a nearly three- 
fold expansion in insurance benefit 
amounts for medical care between 
1948 and 1952, yielding a twofold ex- 
pansion in the effective insurance 
protection. Income-loss insurance has 
been growing more slowly, with a 
doubling in benefit amounts and a 
50-percent increase in effective insur- 
ance protection over the same 5-year 
period. Most of the costs of sickness 
incurred annually by the civilian 
population as a whole are still being 
carried as private losses and expendi- 
tures. 
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State Unemployment Insurance Legislation, 


1953* 


Amendments to the unemployment insurance laws adopted 
by the State legislatures in 1953 centered on benefit rates, dis~- 
qualifications, and experience rating. A summary of the changes 
in these and other provisions governing the unemployment in- 
surance programs is presented in the following pages. 


NEMPLOYMENT insurance 
| | legislation enacted in 1953, 

like that in the past few years, 
presents a mixed picture of increases 
in benefit levels coupled with more 
restrictive disqualification provisions 
and changes in experience rating to 
permit assignment of lower tax rates. 
Presumably these changes reflect the 
greater concentration of public atten- 
tion on certain aspects of the pro- 
gram’s operations and were designed 
to accomplish specific purposes. 
Weekly benefit amounts were raised 
in line with increases in wage and 
price levels; disqualification provi- 
sions were tightened in an attempt to 
bar payment of benefits to claimants 
or classes of claimants under certain 
conditions; and, on the basis of rising 
reserves and low benefit costs, the tax 
burden on employers was lowered. 
Twenty-six States modified their 
benefit provisions, most of these in an 
upward direction; 25 States changed 
their experience-rating provisions; 
and 24 amended the language of their 
disqualifications. 

All 46 State legislatures that met 
in 1953, with the exception of Utah, 
had before them proposed amend- 
ments to the unemployment insur- 
ance law.!' While more than 1,500 
such amendments were dropped into 
the legislative hoppers, less than 200 
were finally enacted into iaw. In only 
four States—Delaware, Michigan, 
Missouri, and South Carolina—of 
those considering unemployment in- 
surance bills did the legislatures ad- 
journ without making any change in 
their laws. The more important of the 
changes that were enacted are de- 
all Prepared in the Division of Program 
Policy and Legislation, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Department of Labor. 

1 No changes in the District of Columbia 
law were considered by Congress in 1953 
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scribed in this article; the benefit 


provisions, as of December 1, 1953, 


are summarized in table 1. Several of 


the amendments will not be fully ef- 
fective until some time in 1954. 


Coverage 

As in the past few legislative ses- 
sions, little attention was given to ex- 
tending the protection of unemploy- 
ment insurance to groups now 
excluded. Of the changes in the defi- 
nition of employment adopted in 15 
States, amendments were significant 
in only five States. 

Connecticut provided mandatory 
coverage for State employees and 
authorized elective coverage for em- 
ployees of its political subdivisions. 
Benefit payments made to such em- 
ployees are to be financed on a reim- 
bursable rather than a contributory 
basis. Wisconsin broadened its cover- 
age of State employees to include 
those paid on an annual! salary basis 
and changed from a contributory to a 
reimbursable basis of financing, simi- 
lar to that used in New York. The 
State of Washington extended cover- 
age to employees of public utility dis- 
tricts and public power authorities. 

Florida and South Dakota extended 
the coverage of their laws to include 
large seasonal operations that could 
not previously be covered, though 
they had more than eight workers, 
because they did not operate for as 
long as 20 weeks. 

During the 1953 legislative sessions, 
12 States amended in part their defi- 
nitions of “employment” and “wages” 
to accord with the 1950 changes in 
the definitions of these terms in the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
Thirty-three States, altogether, have 
made such changes since 1950. Not all 
the amended State definitions are 
completely consistent with the Fed- 


eral definitions, however. Conse. 
quently the types of employment 
covered under some State laws yi] 
be more inclusive than those g¢oy. 
ered by the Federal Act and those 
covered under other State laws will be 
less inclusive. 


Benefit Provisions 

Twenty-six States amended their 
benefit provisions in one or more re- 
spects, with most of the amendments 
increasing benefits—at least for some 
claimants. At the same time, the 
changes in some State laws will re- 
duce the benefit rights of certain 
claimants or exclude from protection 
certain workers, usually those with 
low earnings, who would have been 
eligible under the former provisions 

Base period and benefit year.—Ver- 
mont changed from a uniform to an 
individual base period- and benefit 
year* with a lag of 4-7 months be- 
tween them. Alaska changed from an 
individual to a uniform base period 
and benefit year; the benefit year be- 
gins with the first full week in July, 
and the base period is the preceding 
calendar year. In Massachusetts the 
base period—formerly the last 4 quar- 
ters ending not less than 4 months 
before the beginning of the benefit 
year—is to be the first 4 of the last 
5 completed calendar quarters. North 
Carolina also changed its base period 
The period had been defined as the 
preceding calendar year for benefit 
years beginning between July 1 to De- 
cember 31, and as the next to the last 
calendar year for benefit years begin- 
ning between January 1 and June 30 
The amendment makes the base pe- 
riod the first 4 of the last 6 completed 
calendar quarters 

The lag period between the end of 
the base period and the beginning of 
the benefit year was increased in 


2The period of covered employment 
that is used in determining a worker's 
benefit rights 

3 The 1-year period in which a worker 
may draw the benefits to which he has 
been found entitled on the basis of his 


benefit rights in the preceding base period 
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Alaska and reduced in the other three 
states. The shorter the lag period is, 
the more nearly can benefits reflect 
current wage loss, because a worker’s 
penefits are based on more up-to-date 
wage experience. 

Qualifying wages or employment.— 
To be entitled to benefits, a worker 
must have earned at least a specified 
amount of wages or have worked in 
at least a minimum number of weeks, 
or both, within his base period. In 17 
States the qualifying earnings or em- 
ployment provisions were amended in 
1953. 

Eleven of these States increased the 
minimum qualifying wage require- 
ment: in seven 4 the increase was the 
result of an increase in the minimum 
weekly amount. Alaska and Connecti- 
cut increased their flat qualifying 
amounts—Alaska from $150 to $300 
and Connecticut from $240 to $300; in 
the latter State, a new requirement 
was added—that the worker claiming 
benefits for a second benefit year must 
have earned at $150 since the 
beginning of his previous benefit year. 

Rhode Island changed from a flat 
qualifying requirement of $300 to 30 
times the weekly benefit amount (a 
range of $300—750); thus, all individ- 
uals whose weekly benefit amount is 
more than the minimum must have 
earned more than under the old for- 
mula to qualify, and all individuals 
will have to have had employment in 
more than 1 quarter, except for those 
with earnings of $750 or more in 1 
quarter. 

Tennessee formerly required earn- 
ings equal to 25 times the weekly 
benefit amount at the minimum and 
30 times for all other benefit amounts. 
It now requires earnings equal to 40 
times the weekly benefit rate for 
amounts from $5 to $15 and 50 times 
the weekly benefit for amounts from 
$16 to $26. Approximately 20-26 weeks 
of work are thus necessary to qualify 
—one of the most stringent qualifying 
requirements in the country. Mon- 
tana, where base-period earnings equal 
to at least 30 times the weekly benefit 
amount had been necessary, changed 
to a requirement of 1'2 times high- 
quarter earnings 


least 


‘Maine, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia Wisc and 
Wyoming 
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Three States retained their former 
basic qualifying requirements but 
added provisions that will make it 
more difficult for some individuals to 
qualify. Nebraska changed from a flat 
qualifying requirement of $300 to a 
requirement that the individual must 
have earned at least $150 in wages in 
each of 2 quarters. Such a provision 
will bar some individuals who have 
earned considerably more than $300. 

Oklahoma retained the qualifying 
requirement of earnings equal to 20 
times the weekly benefit amount but 
added a provision that some wages 
must have been earned in at least 2 
quarters. Since the weekly benefit is 
computed as 1/20 of wages in the high 
quarter, this change will mean that 
all workers must actually have base- 
period earnings of more than 20 times 
their weekly benefit amount in order 
to qualify for benefits. 

Vermont kept its qualifying re- 
quirement of earnings equal to 30 
times the weekly benefit amount but 
added that 1/3 of the qualifying 
wages must have been earned in the 
third and fourth quarters of the base 
period. For those with full-time em- 
ployment in the first half of the base 
period, the qualifying requirement 
may be as much as 57-64 times the 
weekly benefit amount. 

Georgia, Ohio, and South Dakota 
adopted slightly more liberal qualify- 
ing requirements for some claimants. 

Mazrimum weekly benefit amount.— 
As in the past two legislative sessions, 
the emphasis in 1953 was on adjust- 
ing the maximum weekly benefit 
amount to refiect the higher wage 
levels rather than on extending the 
duration of benefits. Twenty States 
raised the basic maximum weekly 
benefit amount by amounts varying 
from $1 to $6. Alaska increased its 
maximum weekly benefit amount to 
$35; Wisconsin to $33; 9 States5 to 
$30; Colorado and Oklahoma to $28; 
Maine to $27; Georgia, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and Tennessee to $26; 
South Dakota to $25; and Montana to 
$23. Of these 20 States, 18 raised the 
amount of wages that the claimant 
must have earned to qualify for the 
new maximum, and an additional 


5 Connecticut, Maryland, Minnesota, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming 


State (Rhode Island), which did not 
increase its maximum, also increased 
the amount of earnings necessary to 
qualify for it. In some cases, as shown 
in table 2, the increases were substan- 
tial, and disproportionate to the in- 
crease in benefit rates as compared 
with other States. 

Even with the adjustments enacted 
in the 1953 legislative sessions the 
maximum basic weekly benefit is more 
than 50 percent of the average weekly 
wages of all covered workers in the 
State only in Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, and North Carolina. If maxi- 
mum augmented weekly benefits— 
that is, benefits including maximum 
dependents’ allowances—are consid- 
ered, the maximum weekly benefit is 
more than 50 percent of the average 
weekly wage in seven additional 
States.* It is interesting to note that, 
while in 1953 the maximum weekly 
benefit for claimants not entitled to a 
dependents’ allowance was less than 
50 percent of the average weekly wage 
in 48 States, in 1939 the maximum 
weekly benefit was more than 50 per- 
cent of the average weekly wage of 
covered workers in 48 States. 

At the end of the 1953 legislative 
sessions the maximum basic weekly 
benefit amounts ranged from $20 to 
$35, with maximum augmented weekly 
benefits as high as $70, distributed as 
follows: 


With maximum 


Without depen- dependents’ 


dents’ allowance 


allowance 
Maximum saiublonteiinntibanda eS Set eae 
weekly 
benefit Wamber Percent Number Percent 
of of 
Statee | covered | . | covered 
States |workers!| S'S | workers ! 
$45 or more °. —— 4 6.3 
36-38 - 2 2.0 
32-35 ‘ 2 3 3 11.6 
30 15 ge SO ORE RES 
26-28 14 23. 8 l 0.4 
25 ll 19.0 limi 
22-23 4 SS hiscute~ adds 
20 5 7.4 l 0.6 








1 Average monthly covered employment in 195? 


Twenty States, with 55.0 percent of 
the covered workers, now provide a 
maximum weekly benefit of $30 or 
more, including the maximum de- 
pendents’ allowance in three of these 


8 Alaska, Connecticut, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Nevada, North Dakota, and Wy- 
oming 
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Table 1.—Significant benefit provisions of State unemployment insurance laws, December 1, 1953 














j | | 
Weekly benefit amount ' | Total benefits payable in benefit year 
Pe ae —— Earnings TES . 
| disregarded in 
Qualifying Computation For total unemployment computing Computation Minimum Maximum 
State wages or (fraction of lasteiniaa weekly (fraction of . 
employment high-quarter benefits total base- 
in base period ! ugn-q for partial period wage Weeks of Weeke 
wages, unless ii roe al eks of 
otherwise Minimum ? | Maximum ? A a _ —as Amount total un | «mount?! ‘tal un- 
indicated) ? | ployment _ otherwise employ- employ- 
indicated) * ment ¢ ment 6 
Ala 35 times wba and 7, Saree $6. 00 22.00 $2 1/3 $70. 00 11 $44 % N 
$112.01 in 1 quarter. | ’ 
dil vadiniinatadiueduens 2.1-1.2% of annual 8.00-10.00 | 35.00-70.00 |$10 § 32-30% 96. 00 12 910-1 ,820 % N 
wages, plus 20% 2 
wha for each de- 
pendent up to wba. N, 
Ariz 30 times wba and 1/25 plus $2 for each 5.00-7.00 | 20.00-26.00 $5 1/3 0). O1 10 400-52 20 
| Wwagesin2quarters.,| dependent up to $6. | N 
Ark____..|30 times wba.......- I scihinataanan 7.00 | 22.00 |$3 1/3 70. 00 iT 3 16 
Calif. ....|30 times wba or 14% (1/19-1/23........-.- 10. 00 | 25.00 |$3 1/2 150. 00 15-12 65 oF 
times high-quarter j Ok 
| wages, whichever 
is less, but not less | 
than . | | Ok 
Colo 30 times wha__.---- 1/25 7.00 | 228.00-35.00 |$3__- 1/3 70. 00 * 10-26 3 560-911 $ 20-28 
Conn . |$300 and wages in 2. 1/26, plus $3 for each 8.00-11.00 | 30.00-45.00 |$3_- 1/3 120. 04 15-10 780-1, 17( x 
| Quarters. dependent up to Or 
1/2 wha. 
Del .|30 times wba... , SSS 7.00 25.00 $2 1/4 77. OF €11 Hd 2 Pa 
D. C___..|25 times wba up to (1/23, plus $1 for each 6. 00-7.00 | 320.00 |2/5 of wha 1/2 75. 00 12+-10+ 54 x 
| b dependent up to R. 
3.3 3. | 
Fla. 30 times wba and 1 /18-1 /26 5.00 20.00 $5 4 38. 00 7 m 
wages in 2 quarters 3. 
Ga__.....|35-45+ times wba 1/25 ' 5. 00 26.00 $5 Uniform. 100. 00 20 f 2 
and $100 in 1 quar- 
ter. 
Hawaii... |30 times wba_......- 1/25 5.00 25.00 $2... Uniform 100. 00 20 2 
Idaho 25-38 times wba; 1/19-1/25... 10. 00 25.00 |1/2 of wha 40-26 % - 100. 00 10 f % 
$150 in 1 quarter 
and wages in 2 Te 
quarters. 
Il. _ Ee 1/20 = 10. 00 27.00 |$2......- § 46-33%. 185.00 | © 18+-10 702 o* 
Ind. .|$250 and $150 in last |1/25....._.. : 5. 00 27.00 '$3 from other (1/4 < 62. 00 12+-6+ 4 20 Tex 
2 quarters. than regular 
| employer l 
lowa .|20 times wha___.....|1/20 ‘ 5. 00 26.00 |$3....... 1/3 33. 33 6 2 a 
Kans__...|$100 in 2 quarters or 1/25 up to30% of 5.00 28.00 |$2__. 1/3 34. 04 ti aM x 
| $200 in 1 quarter. State average week-| Vt 
ly wage, but not | 
more than $28. 
Ky. eae 2.6-1.2% ofannual | 8.00 28.00 |1/5 wages Uniform 208. 00 26 728 oF 
wages. 
Di, «pans iniecccnsibeiamimmbedneesds 5.00 25.00 |$3 1/3 : 50. 00 10 1 ys 
Maine $400................./2.0-0.9% of annual 9. 00 27.00 $2 Uniform 180. 00 20 rit y.| 
wages. Va 
Md____..|30 times wba and 1/26, plus $2 foreach | 6.00-8.00 | 30.00-38.00 $5 1/4 45. 00 7+ $0 GSS 26 
| $156 in 1 quarter. dependent up to $8. Was 
Mass... ..|$500.................|1/20, plus $2foreach | 7.00-9.00 25. 00-() |0....... 3/10 150. Of +6} 650 2 
dependent, total | w, 
| not to exceed av- | 
| erage weekly wage. Wis 
Mich 14 weeks of employ- 67-53% of average 6.00-7.00 | 27.00-35.00 Up to 1/2 basic 2/3 weeks of 57. 00 + 40-70 " 
| ment at more than) weekly wage plus wha.‘ employment ; 
2 $1 or $2 per depen- Ws 
dent, by schedule 
Minn. _..|$400 with $300 in 1 = (2.6-1.0% of annual 11.00 30.00 $5 5 41-26% 165. 00 15 7a 2 
| quarter and $100 in| wages. 
| another quarter, or 
Miss __...|30 times wha____.... 1/26... 3 3.00 30.00 $2... Uniform 48. 60 16 48 1¢ 
Mo .-| Wages in 2 quarters. 7\1/25_______. 7. 50 25.00 $4 1/3 ( 600 24 v 
Mont. .__|1 4times high-quar- 1/25-1/28__....__._- 7.00 23.00 |(*) Uniform 140. 00 20 ti 2 wv 
| ter wages and $170 avers 
| in high quarter. at m 
Nebr___.. $300 with $150 in a 10.00 26.00 Uptol/2whba‘ 1/3 100. 00 10 52 a ALLOW 
each of 2 quarters. *v 
Nev... .|30 times wba_.____. 1/25, plus $3 fori de- | $8.00-11.00 | $30.00-50.00 $3._....... De bie adcaasha $80. 00 10 $780-1,300 % n Oe 
pendent and $5 for empl 
each additional de- wage 
ndent up to $20, talm 
ut total may not mou 
exceed 6% of high- benef 
quarter wages. ents | 
a =e _|2.2-1.2% of annual 7.00 30.00 |$3__... Uniform __..... 182. 00 26 780 2 for NV 
wages. maxi! 
N.J 17 weeks of employ- 2/3 of average weekly 10. 00 30.00 Upto 44 wha.‘ 3/4 weeks of em- 130. 00 13 7380 2e ‘In 
ment at $15 or wage. ployment. enef 
more. wee k) 
Ohio 
See footnotes at end of table. — 
Bull 
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Table 1. sinttaaeeneangs cong provisions of State unemployment insurance laws, December 1, 1953—Continued 





eae 
Weekly benefit amount ! 
Qualifying Computation For total unemployment 
aan wages or mn ale f — — 
State employment ; ae one 
in base period high-quarter 
wages, unless | 
otherwise Minimum ? | Maximum 3 
indicated) 2 
N. Mex... {30 times wba and | /26 = 10.00 30. 00 
$156 in 1 quarter 
N.Y 20 weeks of employ- 67-52% of average 10. 00 30.00 
ment at average of weekly wage. 
$15 or more 
N.C $250. 2.4-1.0°%% of annual 7.00 30. 00 
wages 
N. Dak__ (30 times wha and 1 /24, plus $1 or $2 per 7.00-9.00 | 26.00-32.00 
wages in 2 quar dependent, by 
ters. schedule $2-6. 
Ohio 20 weeks of employ- |1/17-1/25, plus $2.50 10. 00-12. 50 30. 00-35. 00 
ment and $24( for each dependent 
up to $5 
Okla 20 times wba and 1/20 10. 00 28. 00 
wages in 2 quar- 
ters. 
Oreg ll —F>—aK—K— 3.4-1.4°% of annual 15. 00 25. 00 
wages 
Ps 30 times wba and 1 /25 10.00 30. 00 
$120 in 1 quarter 
R.I 30 times wha 1 /20 10.00 25. 00 
8.c 30 times wba and 1/20 5.00 20. 00 
$100 in 1 quarter 
8. Dak 1% times high-quar 20-1 /23 8.00 25. 00 
ter wages and $150 
in 1 quarter or 
wages in 2 quarters 
if base-period 
wages are $600 or 
more. 
Tenn 50 times wha and $75 21 5.00 26. 00 
in 1 quarter (40 
wha is under $1 
Tex $200 and wages in 2 2e 7.00 20.00 
quarters 
Utal 19 weeks of employ- 1/20 10.00 27. 50 
ment and $40¢ 
b ase-period wages 
Vt 30 times wba and $50 1 /18-1 /2¢ ffective 6.00 25. 00 
in 1 quarter (effe« 4/4/54, 1/22-1/26 effective 
tive 4/4/54, 3 4/4/54, $10). 
times wba and $20¢ 
in 1 quarterand 4 
of wages in last 2 
quarters 
Va 25 times wha 6.00 22. 00 
if wba is & 
Wash $600 2 f annual 10. 00 30. 00 
w“ ’ 
W. Va $50 5 f annual 10. 00 30. 00 
“ 
Wis 14 weeks mplo 69-5 f average 10. 00 33. 00 
ment atavera of week va 
$13 or n t 
W 26 times w plus $3 for 10. 00-13. 00 30. 00-36. 00 
$200 in 1 qu ea endent up 
», Dut total 
s h-quar- 
' Weekly benefit amount is abbreviated throughout the table as wba. 


? When State uses a weighted oh arter formula, annual-wage formula, or 





average-weekly-wage formula, approximate fractions or percentages are taken 
at midpoint of lowest and ghes st normal wage brackets. When dependents’ 
allowances are provided, the j ipplies to the basic benefit amount 

* When two amounts are gher includes dependents’ allowances except 


les 25 percent additional for claimants 
5 consecutive calendar years with 
o benefits received; duration for such 
| ghe r figure for minimum weekly benefit 


in Colorado, where higher : 
employed in State by 
wages in excess of $i, 000 per year 











claimants is increased to weeks l 
amount includes maximum allowance for 1 dependent at minimum weekly 
benefit. In the District of Columbia same maximum with or without depend- 





viduals with dependents not shown 


ents. Maximum augmented pa 
ted would be based on an assumed 


for Massachusetts, since any figure pre 
maximum number of depe 


* In States noted, full weekly benefit is paid if earnings are less than }4 weekly 


bg weekly benefit am 3 bg weekly benefit but less than 
weekly benefit In all States with depe allowances except Michigan and 
Ohio, claimant receives full allowance for weeks of partial unemployment. In 
Michig an, claimant eligible for benefit amount gets 44 dependents’ 
allowance; in Ohio, nt allowance is limited to 26 weeks 





benefit f wages are 
ndents’ 





lg weekly 


{ dependents’ 
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Total benefits peyote: in benefit year 





Earnings ls os ith a tilippalth tlc clad 
disregarded in | f 
computing Computation Minimum Maximum 
weekly (fraction of ented i‘ ee Pet ke 
benefits total base- ; 
for partial period wage Weeks of | Weeks of 
unem- | credits unless total un- ; | total un- 
ployment otherwise Amount employ- Amount?) employ- 
indicated) § ment & | ment ® 
cenit ne ahead ‘ --| wl 
$3 2/5 120. 00 12 720 | 24 
(*) Uniform 260. 00 26 780 26 
$2 .|Uniform 182. 00 26 780 26 
$3 Uniform 140. 00 20 520-640 20 
(4) $2 1/2 120. 00 12-9+ 780-910 26 
| 
$7 1/3 67.00 6+ | 616 22 
$2 1/3 133. 00 8+ 650 | 26 
| 
$6 . 43-34 ‘ 130.00 13 780 26 
$5 35-27 % 104.00 | 10+-6+ 650 26 
$1 Uniform 90.00 | 18 360 | 18 
$3 36-22% 80. 00 10 | 500 20 
$5 Uniform 110.00 22 572 22 
$3 1/5 re. 40.00 5 480 24 
$6 5 40-29% 160. 00 6 16-15 715 26 
$3 Uniform 120. 00 20 500 20 
effective 
4/4/54, $200 
$2 1/4 36. 00 6 352 16 
$x 25-31% 150. 00 15 780 26 
$6 , Uniform. 240. 00 24 724 24 
Up to 4 wba.‘_|7/10 weeks of 100. 00 10 874. 50 2632 
employment 
$5 § 31-26 80. 00 . 780-936 26 


5In States with weighted schedules the percent of benefits is figured at the 
bottom of the lowest and of the highest wage brackets; in States noted the per- 
centages at other brackets are higher and/or lower than the percentages shown. 
In Utah, duration is based on average State wage; percentages given apply for 
benefit years beginning between 4/1/53 and 3/31/54 

* When two figures are given, higher applies to claimants with minimum 
weekly benefit amount and minimum qualifying wages except in Colorado, where 
some claimants are entitled to 26 weeks (see footnote 3); if qualifying wages are 
concentrated largely or wholly in the high quarter, weekly benefit for claimants 
with minimum qualifying wages may be higher and consequently weeks of bene- 
fits are less, as indicated by lower figure. In Delaware, statutory minimum; in 
Illinois and Utah, statutory minimum of 10 and 15 weeks respectively, not 
applicable at minimum weekly benefit amount. 

7 If benefit is less than $5, benefits are paid at the rate of $5 a week; no qualifying 
wages and no minimum weekly or annual benefits are specified. 

5 No partial benefits paid, but earnings not exceeding the greater of $7 or 1 day’s 
work of 8 hours are disregarded for total unemployment. 

* Partial benefits are 4 of weekly benefit amount for each of 1-3 effective days. 
“Effective day’’ is defined as the fourth and every subsequent day of total un- 
employment in a week for which not more than $30 is paid. 
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States. A maximum of $22 is found in 
only three States, with only 3.5 per- 
cent of all covered workers. Only five 
States, with 7.4 percent of the covered 
workers, now provide a maximum 
weekly benefit of less than $22. 

Dependents’ allowances.—No State 
adopted dependents’ allowances dur- 
ing 1953. Of the 11 States having such 
provisions, Connecticut, Maryland, 
North Dakota, Ohio, and Wyoming 
increased the maximum basic weekly 
benefit amount and thus the maxi- 
mum augmented benefit amount. The 
Connecticut increase was from $36 to 
$45, Maryland’s from $33 to $38, 
North Dakota’s from $31 to $32, 
Ohio’s from $33 to $35, and Wyo- 
ming’s from $31 to $36. 

Alaska and Nevada not only in- 
creased the maximum basic weekly 
benefit but also amended their de- 
pendents’ allowance provision. In 
Alaska the limit on the amount of the 
allowance was raised from 60 percent 
to 100 percent of the weekly benefit 
amount, thus providing a maximum 
augmented benefit of $70 for a claim- 
ant with five dependents. Nevada, 
which raised the allowance for the 
second and additional dependents 
from $3 to $5, also increased the limit 
of the allowance from $12 to $20 and 
the limit on the augmented weekly 
benefit amount from $37 to $50. Since, 
however, the Nevada law retains the 
overriding proviso that in no case can 
the augmented weekly benefit amount 
exceed 6 percent of high-quarter 
wages, the increase in the maximum 
augmented benefit may be more ap- 
parent than rea! for many claimants. 
Ohio limited payments of dependents’ 
allowances to 26 a year; the restric- 
tion will affect claimants who receive 
benefits for weeks of partial unem- 
ployment and who may be paid basic 
benefits for more than 26 weeks. 

Minimum weekly benefit amount.— 
Seven of the 20 States that raised the 
maximum weekly benefit amount also 
raised the minimum amount, and 
Vermont raised the minimum without 
making any change in the maximum. 
The increase amounted to $4 in Okla- 
homa and Vermont; $3 in Wyoming; 
$2 in Maine, Nebraska, and West Vir- 
ginia; and $1 in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 

These changes will probably affect 
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relatively few claimants, since in 1952 
only 1.4 percent of all weeks compen- 
sated were paid at the minimum 
benefit rate, while 55.4 percent were 
compensated at the maximum. 

Weekly benefit formulas.—In most 
States the maximum weekly benefit 
was increased without change in the 
formula, but in three States the for- 
mula was changed. Alaska changed 
from a formula basing weekly bene- 
fits on a fraction of earnings in the 
base-period quarter of highest earn- 
ings to one basing benefits on a frac- 
tion of annual earnings.? Under the 
old formula, an individual who earned 
$580.01 in 1 quarter and had no other 
base-period earnings was eligible for 
a benefit of $30 (the old maximum) 
for 8 weeks; under the new formula 
he will be eligible for a weekly benefit 
of $9 for 14 weeks. Base-period earn- 
ings of $2,500 are now required for 
a weekly benefit of $30 and 26 weeks’ 
duration. 

Montana’s change, from 1/22 of 
high-quarter wages to a weighted 
schedule of 1/26—1/28 of high-quarter 
wages, results in a_ considerably 
higher earnings requirement. Form- 
erly, an individual who earned $440 in 
the high quarter and $600 in the base 
period was eligible for a weekly bene- 
fit of $20 for 18 weeks, or total po- 
tential annual benefits of $360. Under 
the new formula, high-quarter earn- 
ings of $440 will yield a computed 
weekly benefit of $16, but base-period 
earnings of $600 are insufficient to 
qualify for benefits at that amount. 
Since earnings of $600 are sufficient, 


7Under a high-quarter formula, the 
weekly benefit is determined by the 
amount of the claimant's wages in that 
calendar quarter of his base period during 
which his wages were highest. The for- 
mula may be in terms of a uniform frac- 
tion, with the weekly benefit representing 
the same proportion of high-quarter wages 
at all benefit levels, or it may be a 
weighted schedule, under which the week- 
ly benefits at the lower levels generally 
represent a higher proportion of the high- 
quarter wages than do the benefits at the 
higher levels. 

Under an annual-wage formula, the 
weekly benefit represents a percentage of 
the claimant's aggregate annual wages 
during his base period. In all States where 
such a formula is in effect, the weekly 
benefits are determined under a weighted 
schedule that gives a higher proportion of 
the annual wages to the claimants at the 
lower benefit levels. 


however, to enable the claimant to 
obtain a $15 weekly benefit, the ingj- 
vidual will be eligible at that benefit 
rate for 20 weeks or for total potenti) 
annual benefits of $300. To be eligibje 
for a weekly benefit of $20 under the 
new law, the individual must earn at 
least $540 in the high quarter and 
$810 in the base period. 

Wyoming shifted from 
high-quarter wages to a weighted 
schedule of 1/21-1/25. Under this 
amendment, the weekly benefit wil] 
be decreased for all claimants whose 
high-quarter earnings would entitle 
them to a weekly benefit less than the 
former maximum and for some who 
qualified for the maximum. 

In contrast, Maine liberalized its 
annual-wage formula by increasing 
the weekly benefit by $1 for each wage 
bracket, and Minnesota modified its 
formula by lowering the earnings re- 
quired for all weekly benefit amounts 
between $17 and $30. 

Benefits for partial unemployment. 
—Five States increased payments for 
weeks of partial unemployment under 
formulas that provide that the 
amount paid for a week of partial un- 
employment is the weekly benefit 
amount less any wages in excess of a 
specified amount earned in the week. 
In Alaska the earnings allowance was 
raised from $5 to $10; in Maryland 
from $2 to $5; in Minnesota from $3 
to $6; in Oklahoma from $2 to $7; 
and in Wyoming from $3 to $5. Penn- 
Sylvania increased the partial-earn- 
ings allowance from $5 to $6 and 
amended its definition of unemploy- 
ment to provide that an individual is 
unemployed in any week in which he 
works less than full time and earns 
less than his weekly benefit plus $6. 
Thus individuals who work less than 
full time and earn more than their 
weekly benefit, but less than their 
weekly benefit plus $6, will therefore 
be able to draw some benefits. Maine, 
on the other hand, lowered the par- 
tial-earnings limit from $3 to $2. 

Duration of benefits—oOnly eight 
States amended their duration provi- 
sions—probably because of the greater 
emphasis upon upward adjustment of 
weekly benefit amounts—although 
another factor may have been the 
short duration of unemployment for 
most claimants under present condi- 
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tions. Four of these States, with vari- 
able duration, increased the maxi- 
mum duration to 26 weeks—an 
increase of 6 weeks for Wyoming, 3 
weeks for Massachusetts, and 1 week 
for Alaska and Minnesota. Under 
Alaska’s new formula, maximum du- 
ration is possible only at a weekly 
penefit amount of $22 and above. 

Two States with uniform duration, 
Montana and West Virginia, in- 
creased duration from 18 to 20 weeks 
and from 23 to 24 weeks, respectively. 
Connecticut increased duration for all 
claimants except those eligible for the 
maximum of 26 weeks by increasing 
the duration fraction from 1/4 to 1/3 
of base-year earnings. Maryland in- 
creased duration for claimants with 
dependents by providing that depend- 
ents’ allowances are not to be con- 
sidered in the duration formula 

Along with the changes in the 
arithmetic of the formulas, minimum 
duration was increased in Alaska 
from 8 to 12 weeks, in Connecticut 
from 6 to 8 weeks, in Minnesota from 
14 to 15 weeks, and in Wyoming from 
6 to 8 weeks 

At the end of 1953, the potential 
maximum duration of benefits varied 
from 16 to 2615 weeks 


Maximum 
number of 
weeks Uniform 


Total 
%6-26.5 j 9 
22-25 { 
16-18 


Average monthly cover 


Benefit rights of ex-servicemen.— 
Ten States took some legislative ac- 
tion on provisions concerned with 
special benefit rights for ex-service- 
men. One State enacted, one changed, 
and three extended provisions pre- 
serving the benefit rights of individ- 
uals entering the Armed Forces, while 
five States repealed such provisions. 


Eligibility for Benefits 

As in 1951, only three States made 
any changes during 1953 in their eli- 
gibility requirement, aside from 
qualifying earnings. 

Arkansas and Oklahoma amended 
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Table 2.—Amounts required to quali- 
ty for maximum weekly benefit 
amounts under old and new provi- 
sions, 19 States 





Former New 


max- | Earn- | max- | Earn- 
State imum ings imum ings 
nae weekly re- weekly re- 


benefit | quired 


amount 


benefit | 
amount 


quired 


Alaska ! $30.00) $580.01! $35. 00'$3,000.01 
Colorado 22.75; 682. 50 28.00; 840.00 
Connecticut 24.00) 612.00) 30.00) 768.00 
Georgia 20.00 850.00 26. 00)1, 183. 00 
Maryland 25.00' 750.00; 30.00) 900.00 
Minnesota 25. 00/2, 750. 00 30. 00'3,000. 00 
Viontana 20.00 600.00 23.00, 945.00 
Nebraska 24.00| 525.01 2.00 575.01 
Nevada 25.00; 750.00 30.00; 900.00 
New Hampshire 28.002, 200.00!  30.00'2,400. 00 
Vew Mexico 25.00' 750.00 30.00; 900.00 
North Dakota 25.00, 750.00 26.00) 780.00 
Ohio 28. 00 (’) 30. 00 (2) 

Oklahoma 22.00 440.00 28.00) 560.00 
Rhode Island 25.00; 490.00 25.00 750.00 
lennessee 22.00 660.00 26. 00'1,300. 00 
West Virginia 25. 00 2, 500. 00 30. 00 3,000. 00 
Wisconsin 30.00, $812.14 33.00, 896.14 
W yoming. . 25.00! 625.00) 30.00) 780.00 





Earnings required for former maximum in Alaska 
inder high-quarter wage formula entitled claimant 
to duration of 8 weeks; earnings required for new 
maximum under annual-wage formula entitle claim 
int to 26 weeks 

2 ‘Total earnings required not specified in law; high- 
juarter earnings for former maximum, $671; for cur- 
rent maximum, $731. Twenty weeks of work in base 
wriod required under both laws. 


the availability-for-work provision by 
adding the equivalent of an “active 
search for work” clause, bringing to 
26 the number of States with such 
statutory requirements. Connecticut 
added a provision, in keeping with 
other State labor legislation, that a 
woman need not be available for work 
between the hours of 1 a.m. and 6 
a.m., thus adding some flexibility in 
the application of the availability re- 
quirement. 


Disqualifications 


While a few States made alleviating 
changes in the statutory disqualifica- 
tion provisions, others added restric- 
tions to the conditions governing 
disqualification. On balance, the 
amendments result in provisions 
somewhat more restrictive than those 
in effect before the legislative ses- 
sions. As in earlier years, however, 
many of the proposals introduced for 
more restrictive disqualifications 
failed of enactment. Of the 24 States 
amending their disqualification pro- 
visions, eight deleted certain causes 
for disqualification, and 15 added new 
causes (eight of these providing an 
administrative disqualification in ad- 


dition to the penalty provisions for 
fraud). Eleven States increased the 
severity of existing disqualification 
provisions, and six made them less 
severe. 

The character of the new disquali- 
fication provisions is to make it more 
difficult for disqualified claimants to 
reestablish their entitlement to bene- 
fits by requiring some reemployment 
and earnings as a condition for lift- 
ing the barrier. It is likely that these 
provisions would have the effect of 
completely wiping out rights under the 
program in periods of increased un- 
employment and decline in work 
opportunities. 

Voluntary leaving. — Arkansas, 
Montana, and Oklahoma made more 
restrictive their provisions that dis- 
qualify for voluntarily leaving work by 
limiting “good cause” for leaving to 
causes “attributable to the employer” 
or “connected with the work,” or by 
completely eliminating the reference 
to good cause from the provision. 
Arkansas made an exception to the 
limitation—“attributable to the em- 
ployer”’—when the employee leaves 
because of illness, injury, or disability 
or personal emergency if an effort is 
made to preserve job rights, and when 
a wife leaves work to follow her hus- 
band to another city, provided she 
seeks work immediately in the new 
location. 

Oklahoma, in addition to restrict- 
ing good cause for leaving to that 
connected with the worker’s last work, 
also lengthened the disqualification 
period from 3 weeks after the leaving 
occurred to 6 weeks after the claim 
was filed. The latter change is signifi- 
cant in itself, aside from the differ- 
ence in the length of the period; it is 
especially meaningful if the claimant 
has no subsequent employment be- 
fore filing his claim, because it post- 
pones the beginning of the disqualifi- 
cation period until the claim is filed. 
North Dakota also changed its law to 
require that the disqualification pe- 
riod begin with the filing of the claim, 
rather than with the date of the dis- 
qualifying act. 

Massachusetts changed from a var- 
iable period of 4-10 weeks to the du- 
ration of the unemployment and until 
the claimant has earned in each of 4 
weeks of covered employment an 
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amount at least equai to his weekly 
benefit. Wyoming, which formerly 
disqualified for 1-5 weeks, with a man- 
datory reduction of benefit rights, 
now disqualifies for the duration of 
the unemployment following the 
“quit” and until the individual is re- 
employed for 1 week. Connecticut 
liberalized its provision somewhat by 
providing that the disqualification 
would not apply if the claimant ac- 
cepted a job while on layoff from his 
regular job and left when recalled by 
his regular employer, or if he left 
work that is outside his regular trade 
to return to his regular trade. Iowa 
provided that the disqualification for 
voluntary leaving does not apply if 
the individual leaves work to enter 
the Armed Forces. Rhode Island ex- 
tended the period of disqualification 
from 3 weeks to 3-5 weeks. 

West Virginia extended its existing 
disqualification of individuals who 
leave a job to attend school so that 
the disqualification will continue until 
they return to covered employment. 
Indiana modified an existing provi- 
sion canceling wage credits of indi- 
viduals who quit work to marry or be- 
cause of marital, parental, filial, or 
other domestic obligations by substi- 
tuting language disqualifying such in- 
dividuals for the duration of their 
unemployment following the quit and 
until they have earned $200 in cov- 
ered employment. Arkansas added a 
disqualification for leaving to become 
self-employed, to attend school, or to 
accept temporary noncovered employ- 
ment; the disqualification period is to 
run until the claimant has had paid 
work for 30 days or more. 

Discharge for misconduct.—Arkan- 
sas substituted a variable disqualifica- 
tion period of 6-10 weeks for a flat 
period of 10 weeks and, in cases of 
gross misconduct, provided for dis- 
qualification for the duration of the 
unemployment and until the claim- 
ant is employed for 10 weeks at wages 
at least equaling his weekly benefit 
amount. Massachusetts replaced its 
provision disqualifying for 4-10 weeks 
with one disqualifying for the dura- 
tion of the unemployment and until 
the claimant has earned at least his 
weekly benefit amount in each of 4 
weeks in covered employment. Okla- 
homa changed the disqualification 
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period from 4 weeks after a discharge 
to 7 weeks after the claim is filed, and 
North Dakota changed the beginning 
date of the disqualification period 
from the date of the disqualifying act 
to the date the claim was filed. Rhode 
Island, which formerly disqualified 
for a period of 1-10 weeks, now pro- 
vides for 3-10 weeks. Wyoming 
changed from 1-5 weeks with reduc- 
tion in benefit rights to the duration 
of unemployment, plus 1 week of em- 
ployment. Ohio added a disqualifica- 
tion for the duration of the claimant's 
unemployment due to a disciplinary 
layoff for just cause in connection 
with his work. 

Refusal of suitable work.—Wyo- 
ming increased the period of disquali- 
fication from 1-5 weeks to the dura- 
tion of the unemployment and until 
employed for 1 week; in Rhode Island 
the increase was from 1 week to 3-5 
weeks. Montana and Wyoming re- 
moved the word “suitable” from the 
refusal-of-work disqualification, thus 
permitting disqualification for refusal 
of any work regardless of its suitabil- 
ity. Wyoming also removed the cri- 
teria formerly contained in the State 
law for determining the suitability of 
work other than the labor standards 
required by section 1603 of the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. 

Other disqualifications.—Eight 
States* added administrative dis- 
qualifications for persons filing fraud- 
ulent claims, bringing to 46 the 
number of States with such provi- 
sions. Four States * added a disquali- 
fication for unemployment due to 
pregnancy; 29 States now have such 
provisions. Five States added to exist- 
ing provisions that disqualify claim- 
ants or reduce the benefits payable to 
claimants who are receiving specified 
types of remuneration, such as pen- 
sions. Arkansas added a proviso that 
disqualification for receipt of a pen- 
sion does not apply if the worker has 
contributed toward the pension. Mon- 
tana repealed its complete disqualifi- 
cation for receipt of retirement bene- 
fits under old-age and _ survivors 
insurance and added a provision 


8 Alaska, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, West Vir- 
ginia, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 

® Maine, Montana, Oklahoma, and Penn- 
sylvania. 


canceling wage credits earned from ap 
employer from whom an individual js 
receiving a pension. Connecticut, 
Oklahoma, and West Virginia noy 
provide a disqualification if the 
claimant is receiving a pension 4. 
nanced by a base-period employer, but 
if the pension is less than the benefits 
for which he would have been eligible, 
the claimant is paid the difference. 
New Mexico dropped its disqualifica. 
tion for receipt of retirement bene- 
fits under old-age and survivors in. 
surance. 

Two States changed their labor dis. 
pute disqualifications. In Massachu- 
setts the claimant must have earned 
$500 before he can again be entitled 
to benefits after having been disquali- 
fied; as long as a labor dispute lasts, 
wages earned from the employer in- 
volved cannot be used for benefit 
rights. New Hampshire added a pro- 
vision that the disqualification would 
be lifted if a work stoppage continues 
for 2 weeks after the end of the labor 
dispute. 


Financing and _ Experience 
Rating 

Twenty-six States amended their 
financing provisions—most of them to 
permit the assignment of lower tax 
rates. Nevada became the first State 
to raise its taxable wage base to $3,600 
from the $3,000 limit provided in the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act and 
in all the State employment security 
laws. North Carolina changed its sys- 
tem of experience rating from an em- 
ployer-reserve account with a partial 
pool to a pooled-fund, reserve-ratio 
system. Kentucky is now the only 
State with a reserve-account system 
of experience rating. 

Of the 13 States that adjusted their 
experience-rating formulas, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming modified the rate structure 
by lowering the fund balance required 
to put into effect one or more sched- 
ules of reduced rates. Fund require- 
ments in New Mexico and North 
Dakota, formerly related to the 
amount of benefits paid in the pre- 
ceding year, were changed to a per- 
centage of taxable wages in specified 
years. In addition, 11 States made 
adjustments in their rate schedules or 
provided additional schedules to per- 
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mit lower rates tor individual em- 
ployers who meet specified require- 
ments..° These adjustments include 
jower minimum rates in Arkansas, 
Montana, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
noma, and Wyoming. Some of the 
new schedules provide, for employers 
with relatively poorer experience, a 
smaller reduction in rates than they 
previously enjoyed; in Maryland, new 
schedules were added to increase the 
rates for all employers eligible for re- 
duced rates when the fund drops to 
specified levels. New Mexico repealed 
its penalty rate for employers with 
unfavorable experience, and Tennes- 
see added a penalty rate. 

Arkansas, Connecticut, and Ne- 
praska added a provision preserving 
the experience of employers who en- 
ter the Armed Forces. Nebraska, Ohio, 
South Dakota, and West Virginia 
amended their laws to permit alloca- 
tion to employers’ accounts of interest 
earned on the State’s account in the 
trust fund, and Arizona and North 
Dakota adopted provisions permitting 
voluntary contributions under their 
programs. 

Other amendments include the ex- 
tension in Georgia and the repeal in 
Minnesota of the “war-risk” contribu- 
tion provisions; Georgia also provided 
a special computation date for new 
employers that allows them to obtain 
a reduced rate sooner than the regu- 
lar computation date, provided they 
have had the required experience. 
Florida amended its law to require 
that, when a business changes hands, 
a successor employer must pay 2.7 
percent on wages in excess of 500 per- 


10 Arkansas, Colorado, Maryland, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming 


cent of either the predecessor’s pay- 
roll in the year preceding the transfer 
or his average annual payroll in the 
3 years preceding the transfer, which- 
ever is greater. Fourteen States 
adopted less significant amendments 
modifying the charging of benefits 
and omission of charges to individual 
employers’ accounts and changing 
provisions on the transfer of employer 
experience when required because a 
business changes hands. 


Temporary Disability 
Insurance 

During 1953, there were several 
changes in the four State temporary 
disability laws. In 12 States 1! one or 
more bills to establish a temporary 
disability insurance program were 
considered, but none was enacted. 
The Minnesota Legislature called for 
a complete study by the employment 
security agency, with the advice of a 
special advisory council, of existing 
systems of temporary disability insur- 
ance and asked for a report to be 
ready for its next meeting. 

The only amendment adopted in 
New York was a technical provision 
relating to the enforcement of pay- 
ments by employers in default. In 
New Jersey the three amendments en- 
acted were also technical in nature; 
one relates to computation of the av- 
erage weekly wage where several em- 
ployers were involved, another 
changes the procedures for obtaining 
judicial review, and a third restricts 
the private-plan exclusions from cov- 
erage. 

The Rhode Island changes were 


ll Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nevada, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


more substantive. The most signifi- 
cant revision was the new qualifying 
requirement for benefit years begin- 
ning after June 30, 1953. The new re- 
quirement, like that for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, calls for 
earnings 30 times the weekly benefit 
amount. The State also added, in 
both programs, a l—year disqualifica- 
tion of individuals convicted in a 
State court of fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation to receive benefits. Other 
added restrictions relate to payment 
for part-weeks of disability and for 
weeks in which workmen’s compensa- 
tion is also paid. 

Several changes were made in the 
California law. The benefit-year con- 
cept is eliminated; instead, for each 
new spell of disability a disability 
benefit period is established, which 
continues only during the time an in- 
dividual is disabled. A 4-quarter base 
period is established with respect to 
each period of disability, and the 
determination of benefit rights, in- 
cluding duration, applies to that dis- 
ability period. An individual can thus 
have more than one determination of 
benefit amount and duration for dis- 
ability during a 12-month period, and 
a given quarter’s wages can be used 
in more than one determination. The 
schedule of weekly rates is changed 
so that, for any amount of high-quar- 
ter wages, the weekly benefit amount 
is higher for temporary disability in- 
surance than for unemployment in- 
surance. The temporary disability in- 
surance maximum was increased from 
$30 to $35. Hospitalization benefits 
were raised from $8 to $10 a day. The 
private-plan restrictions against se- 
lection of risks adverse to the State 
fund were made inoperative for 1954 
and 1955. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Payments, 1952 


Wage loss and medical benefits 
under workmen’s compensation pro- 
grams amounted to $787 million in 
1952, almost 11 percent more than the 
1951 total of $710 million. This in- 
crease was at a less rapid rate than 
the record rise of the immediately 
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preceding year (15 percent) and was 
somewhat less in terms of dollar 
amounts ($77 million, in comparison 
with an increase of $93 million from 
1950 to 1951). 

Associated with the slackened rate 
of increase in payments was. a slight 
drop in the total number of work in- 
juries—compensable and noncompen- 
sable. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 


estimates that all disabling work in- 
juries totaled 2.0 million in 1952—less 
than the 2.1 million total in 1951 but 
higher than the number in 1949 and 
1950. The continued increase in pay- 
ments reflects the higher wages on 
which cash benefits are now based, in 
combination with rising costs of hos- 
pitalization and medical services. 
The Nation-wide increase of slightly 
more than one-tenth resulted from 
different rates of increase among the 
States. Under nine programs, pay- 
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ments in 1952 were about one-fifth there were no large decreases, pay- State fund disbursements, inclyg. 0 
higher than in 1951. For most of these ments under half a dozen programs ing payments to Federal Government. . 
nine, this was a continuation of a had not shared in the increase but employees, increased at a somewhg; _ 
higher-than-average rate of gain ini- were at more or less the same level as_ faster rate than private carrier pay. Tt 


tiated in 1951 or earlier. Although 1951 payments. precmnatisegemnrni—taadibye, E 
spectively. The difference in rate of 19 


increase was not sufficiently great 














Estimates of workmen’s compensation payments, by State and type of in- ag 
surance, 1951 and 1952 ' however, to change the proportions of ol 
P “ 
[In thousands] the total paid by each type of insure; be 
—_—— —_______—_ Se in the 2 years. Of the totals for each 
1952 1951 4 year, private carrier payments ae. wi 
er - 
; " ‘centage counted for about 62 percent, State m4 
| Insur- Insur- change ‘ _ > » @ a 
reo ance | state | sex. | im total fund disbursements for 24 percent, of 
State ree) | a | fund | insur- oo.) — | fund | fasure | pay- and self-insured payments for just of 
ota paid Dy | ™ . ota paid by , a. | . ments, . 
| private | ee. on private —_ oa | 1952 over 13 percent. ral 
insur- | in + © insur- “ - from " : . = 
ance | ments 4 | ments ¢ ~ ments ? | ments ¢ 5081 Of the $787 million paid in 1952, it me 
carriers carriers ? is estimated that $260 million, q 4, 
ie ie about one-third, was in the form of  j¢, 
Total $787,410 $490,703 $192,483 $104,134 $710,339 $444,416 $169,963 $95, 960 wW.s : 

“ = wel sa medical and hospitalization benefits / 
Alabama. 3, 568 2, 854 |. . 74 3, 264 2,611 653 | +9. 5 57 . . 
Arizona 5, 890 92 5, 673 125 5, 094 82 4 902 110 rest Of the $527 million in nonmedica) dif 
Arkansas - 4, 551 3, 761 oonas 790 4, 308 3, 543 |... ‘ 765 +5. payments, seven-eighths was in the ; 
California. 73, 431 50, 126 17,115 6,190 | 66,377 44, 955 15, 789 5, 633 +10. ¢ wl 
Colorado... 4, 9R2 1,805 | 2,827 350 4,112 1, 473 2, 339 300 +21.2 form of cash compensation for non- the 
Connecticut 12, 941 11, 647 . 1, 204 11,182 | 10,064 |. 1,118 +15.7 ee ale nl ‘ 
Deleware. 1 078 863 15 aan 713 175 >», fatal injuries and the remaining the 
Dist. of Col 2, 642 2, 402 ae 240 2, 635 2, 395 240) +.3 eighth was paid in death cas 
Florida 11,269 | 10,511 789340 | 8708 635)  +20.7 wesead - ath cases. The ari 
Georgia. . 6, 290 5, 115 die 1,175 5, 560 4, 520 1,040 13. 1 preliminary estimates for each year for’ 
Idaho 2, 701 1, 751 620 330 2, 508 1, 600 ‘78 330 7,7 are shown below. tun 
Illinois. 38, 120 30, 720 , 7, 400 35, 090 28, 353 6, 737 +R. 

Indiana 12,646 | 10,772 1,874 | 11,270 9, 548 1, 722 +12 I me. 
lowa rn 6, 099 4,879 1, 220 5, 510 4, 407 1,103 +10 . 
Kansas_.. 6, 240 4. 910 1, 330 4,917 3, 782 1, 13 4-96. 0 age 
Kentucky. 8, 645 5, 655 2, 990 7, 884 4, 994 2, 8% .7 [ype of | was 
Louisiana 14, 942 12, 662 2, 230 13, 070 11, 078 1, 992 14.3 

Maine. -. 2, 280 1, 930 300 2,040 1, 761 279 11.8 as | 
Maryland 9, 071 6, 911 910 1, 250 8, 348 6, 363 788 1, 197 8.7 otal. 

Massachusetts 30, 239 27, 999 * 2,240 | 27,123 | 25,093 2, 030 11 Medical and hospit wi x 

: . ’ 7 ’ ‘ . Compensation, tot 27 7 Tat 
Michigan 24, 894 16, 330 1, 568 23, 919 15, 576 1, 493 6, 850 +4. 1 Disability 9 ‘ 
Minnesota 12,427 | 10,3065 |} 2 11, 200 9, 333 1, 867 +110 Survivor. Se 
Mississippi 3, 589 3, 257 3, 25 2, 939 315 +10.3 Ct 
Missouri. 14, 709 11, 959 2 12, 306 9, 956 2. 350 +19 * 1! 
Montana. 3,124) 1,114 1, 292 3, 215 1, 260 1, 207 748 —2.s 
Nebraska -- 3, 090 2, 963 ~~ 2, 758 2, 647 Wk |) +125 
Nevada. - 2, 434 1! 2, 308 2, 046 1 1, 45 100 +19 
New Hampshire 2, 077 2, 037 -_ 1, 855 1, 819 36 $12.0 “ee —— a 
New Jersey $8,573 | 33, 543 5 35,979 | 31, 289 4, 690 +72 Economic Status of Aged 
New Mexico 3, 578 3, 308 2, 640 2, 400 240 +35 

Persons and Dependert 
New York. 144, 040 88, O51 32, 469 23, 520 | 134, 590 82, 210 40, 404 21, 976 +7.0 . rw , - 
North Carolina......| 8, 160 ro 9 iene 1, 225 7, 266 6, 166 1, 100 +12. Surviv ors, June 1953 | 
North Dakota 1, 231 3 1, 228 1, 256 2 1, 254 —2.{ 
Ohio... . -- 52, 538 9 | 45,600; 6,840 | 44, 47% 88 | 38, 60 5, 790 +18. 1 The most significant developmen  ,, 
Oklahoma. 10, 680 &, 84 780 1,046 9, 890 &, 249 641 1, 000 +. 1h} 
Oregon... 12, 982 2,190 | 10,792 11, 248 1, 880 9, 368 15.4 affecting the economic status of aged Fa 
P ; Ivani 36, 206 1,889 2,817) 11,500) 34,026 4 ‘7 3 W 
ennsyivani: 36, 206 21, SSE 2, 817 , 500 34, 026, 20, 492 2, 73 0, 800 6.4 oe : all Ca Ole , “es 
Rhode Island 5, 417 5, «2 eee ¥ 2) 4, 420 4.315 205 1G & per sons in the fir st half ol 1953 was SoCcla 
South Carolina. . 4, 663 3,683 |. —— 1,000 4.128 3, 243 SAS +13 the emergence of old-age and survi- of 
South Dakota se 950) 805 145 963 B15 148 1.3 eps ’ 
vors insurance as the leading source Ra 
Tennessee . aoa 6, 692 5, 307 1, 385 6, 331 5, O57 1, 274 5.7 s g 
Sten > 44, 465 44, 465 38, 979 38, O79 +14 of money income for persons aged 0) re 
Utah. 4 ea 2, 297 1,000 917 380 2, 097 8u0 S48 350) ) i q ms Teathed A, 
Vermant 1 153 1’ 048 105 att 1.013 102 *3,  @nmd over in the continental United ve 
, | - 6, 815 5,415 ---| 1,400 6, 155 4, 85 1, 270 10.7 States. At the end of June, 32 in ever Ot 
Washington 18, 776 426 17, 900 450 17, 008 537 16, 021 450 +10. 4 } = poy 
West Virginia 10, 909 2 10, 359 522 10, 096 13 9. 618 105 is | 100 aged persons were in receipt oi 10d 
Wisconsin... _- 15,990 13,193 2,797 | 15,049 | 12,295 2, 754 +6. 3 : to Fist PRE Re j 
Wyoming. 1! 088 14 L074 1’ 025 18 | 007 ‘4,  Old-age and survivors insurance bene : 
” at Fe : fits, while 30 in every 100, includin l 
Federal employers 36, 234 36, 234 : 30, 427 40, 427 +191 : ooh I 
Seer rae A aes ut, : some of these beneficiaries, were re- a 
1 Data for 1952 preliminary. Calendar-year figures tor: Insurance by States of Fire, Marine, Casualty, ceiving income from employment sourc 
except for Montana and West Virginia, for Federal Surety and Miscellaneous Lines, 80th and Sist annua! either as earners or the wives 0 . B 


employees, and for State fund disbursements in _ issues. a me. 
Idaho, Maryland, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, * Net cash and medical benefits paid by State earners (table 1). Until the beginnin: et 


and Utah, for which data for fiscal years ended in funds; compiled from State reports (published and ~ 
1951 and 1952 were used. Includes benefit pa yments unpublished) and from the Spectator; estimated for Of the present year, more aged per- insur 
under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ some States. ss re ‘ Sot 
Compensation Act and the Defense Bases Com- 4 Cash and medical benefits paid by self-insurers, sons had money income from employ marit 
pensation Act for the States in which such payments plus the value of medical benefits paid by employers ment than from any other single and 1 


Num 


are made. carrying workmen’s re policies that do ; 

2 Net cash and medical benefits paid by private not include the standard medical coverage. Est source. Old-age and survivors insu insur 
i i standar: ‘kmen’s com- ated from av ble State da . , assist 
insurance carriers under standard workmen's co mated from availab} ta. ance was the second most frequet ~ 


pensation policies. Data primarily from the Specte- 
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source of money income for this group 
in 1951 and 1952, and it was the third 
most frequent between 1941 and 1951. 
The old-age assistance programs, 
which were making payments in June 
1953 to 19 out of every 100 persons 
aged 65 and over, occupied second 
place as a source of money income 
between the middle thirties and 1950 
and has since dropped to third place. 

These shifts reflect the slow decline 
in recent years in the relative number 
of aged persons with jobs or in receipt 
of old-age assistance and the very 
rapid growth, since the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, in 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiary rolls. 

As might be expected, there is a 
difference between aged men and 
women in the relative importance of 
the sources from they derive 
their money income. The dissimilarity 
arises out of sex differences in labor- 
force participation rates, in oppor- 
tunities to engage in covered employ- 
ment, and in marital status. Among 
aged men in June 1953, employment 
was still the leading source of income: 
as 39 percent had paid jobs; 


which 


as Many 


Table 1.—Estimated number of pe1~ 
sons aged 65 and over receiving in~ 
come from specified sources, Jun® 
1953 


Total populatior 
otal popula ym age 


and over ? 


Employment 
Earners 
five 
Social insurar 
programs 
Old-age and 
surance 
Railroad retirement 
Federal emp 
ment program 
Veterans’ con 
pension program 
Other ¢ 


Vid-age a 





istance 


Continental United Stat 

? Includes persons with n mI 
solely from sources other than t 1™ Som 
persons received income t t 
Sources specified 

' Fewer than 50,00 

‘ Beneficiaries of State ent e1 
ployee retirement progran ind wives of male bens 
ficiaries of programs other than old-age and survivor 
insurance and railroad retirement 

Source: Number of pe of specified age, sex, 
marital, and earner status estimated from published 
ind unpublished data of the Bureau of the Census 
Number of persons receiving payments under social 
insurance and related programs and from old-age 
assistance, reported by administrative agencies 
partly estimated) 
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cies (partly 


36 percent were on the old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiary rolls. 
Old-age assistance has been the third 
most frequent source of income for 
aged men since the end of 1950, when 
the male beneficiaries of vld-age and 
survivors insurance first outaumbered 
the men receiving old-age assistance. 

For women, the most important 
source of money income in June 1953 
was old-age and survivors insurance, 
followed by employment and old-age 
assistance in that order. Old-age and 
survivors insurance has occupied first 
place since June 1952, when it moved 
up from third place—the position it 
had held during the forties. Income 
from employment either as earners or 
the wives of earners has been the sec- 
ond most frequent source of income 


Table 2.—Estimated number of wid- 


ows under age 65 and of children 
under age 18 with father dead, re- 
ceiving income from _ specified 
sources, June 1953 ' 


{In millions] 





Widows under 


Pater- 
nal 
With or 
urce t I 1 or pdhans 
more under 
otal  chil- age 
dren 18 
under 
ige 18 
Total in population 4 0.8 2 
Employment 
Social insurance and related 
programs 
Old-age and sur v n 
surance 
eterans’ compet 
program { 
Other * 
Aid to dependent 
Continental United Stat 
Excludes w vs who have remarried 
Includes children not living with widowed 
mother 
‘Includes persons with no income and income 
olely from sources other than those listed. Some 


income from more than one source 
* Data from a survey made by the Bureau of the 
Census for the Social Security Administration in 
October 1949 suggest that perhaps 6 in 10 paternal 
orphans under age 18 are likely at any one time to be 
in households with an employed head related to 
them, and that about 1 in 20, including some of the 
f-in-10 group, are themselve employed on either 
full- or part-time basis 
® Railroad retirement 
ment programs 
+ Fewer than 50,000 
Source: Number of widows in the population and 
number with employment and with children under 
ige 18 estimated from Bureau of the Census data. 
Number of paternal orphans under age 18 based on 
October 1949 estimate prepared by the Division of 
the Actuary, Social Security Administration 
Number of persons receiving payments under social 
insurance and related programs and from aid to de 
pendent children, reported by administrative agen 
estimated 


persons received 


nd Federal employee retir 


Since 1948, and before that year was 
the largest income source. Between 
1948 and 1951, for reasons associated 
with the decrease in employment 
opportunities for the aged in the post- 
war years and the slowness with 
which the insurance rolls grew, old- 
age assistance was the principal in- 
come source for aged women; earlier 
it had been the second most frequent. 

Changes in recent years in the rank 
of leading income sources for the agéd 
are shown in the following tabulation. 





Rank as income source 





Sex and date Old-age | = 
and | Employ-| vara 
survivors| ment “ones 
insurance . 
All aged persons: 
June 1953 l 2 3 
June 1952 2 l 3 
June 1950 3 1 2 
June 1945 3 l 2 
Aged men: 
June 1983 2 l 3 
June 1952 2 l 3 
June 1950 2 | ; 
June 1945 3 l 2 
Aged women 
June 1953 l 2 
June 1952 l 2 
June 1950 3 2 
June 1945 3 l 2 





Recent Publications* 


Social Security Administration 


CHILDREN’S BurEAv. Allies for Chil- 
dren. (Child Welfare Report No. 5.) 
Washington: The Bureau, 1953. 22 
pp. Processed. 

Describes how public and voluntary 
agencies work together in community 
planning for child welfare. Limited 
free distribution; apply to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


FAEGRE, MARION L. Children Are Our 
Teachers: Outline and Suggestions 
for Group Study to Be Used with 
“Your Child from 6 to 12” (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication 324.) 
(Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
333, revised.) Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 38 pp. 20 
cents. 


* Prepared in the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Orders for items listed should be directed 
to publishers and booksellers; Federal 
publications for which prices are shown 
should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 








Selected References on Day Care for 
Children. Compiled by the Library 
of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Washington: 
Social Security Administration, 
Children’s Bureau, 1953. 24 pp. 
Processed. Limited free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

SuHuppeE, Louis O. Estimated Amount 
of Life Insurance in Force as Survi- 
vor Benefits under Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1952. (Actu- 
arial Study No. 37.) Washington: 
Social Security Administration, Di- 
vision of the Actuary, Aug. 1953. 
18 pp. Processed. Limited free dis- 
tribution; apply to the Division of 
the Actuary, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


CiarRK, COLIN. “Population Growth 
and Living Standards.” JInterna- 
tional Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 
68, Aug. 1953, pp. 99-117. 60 cents. 

FepERAL SECURITY AGENCY. Annual 
Report of the Federal Security 
Agency, 1952. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 309 pp. 75 
cents. 

The reports of the Administrator 
and of the nine constituent units of 
the Agency. 

ForpE, Lois E. “More Group Life In- 
surance.” Management Record, 
New York, Vol. 15, Sept. 1953, pp. 
318-321 ff. 

Analyzes the plans of 69 companies. 
“Introduction of a System of Family 

and Rent Allowances in Bolivia.” 

Industry and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 

10, Sept. 1, 1953, pp. 208-211. 25 

cents. 

JANSSON, Kurt. “The Employment of 
Handicapped Workers in Industry.” 
International Labour Review, Ge- 
neva, Vol. 68, Aug. 1953, pp. 133— 
150. 60 cents. 

JORDANA DE Pozas, Luis. “Social Secu- 
rity Trends in Spain.” Bulletin of 
the International Social Security 
Association, Geneva, Nos. 4—5, Apr.— 
May 1953, pp. 141-154. $2.50 a 
year. 

By the Director General of the 
Spanish National Welfare Institute. 
LEHMAN, Harvey C. Age and Achieve- 

ment. Princeton: Published for the 

American Philosophical Society by 

Princeton University Press, 1953. 

359 pp. $7.50. 

LENDE, Heitca. Books About the 
Blind: A Bibliographical Guide to 
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Literature Relating to the Blind. 


(rev. ed.) New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1953. 357 
pp. $5. 


References on work with the blind, 
education of the young blind, psychol- 
ogy in the field of blindness, vocations 
and economic adjustment, and social 
adjustment. 

MACINTYRE, DUNCAN M. “Workmen’s 
Compensation and Private Benefit 
Programs.” Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., Vol. 
7, Oct. 1953, pp. 63-72. $1.50. 

SIRJAMAKI, JOHN. The American 
Family in the Twentieth Century. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 227 pp. $4.25. 
The findings, in nontechnical lan- 

guage, of social scientists concerning 

the American family. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU OF 
LaBoR STATISTICS. Family Income, 
Expenditures, and Saving in 1950, 
from the Survey of Consumer Ex- 
penditures in 1950: Preliminary Re- 
port (Revised). (Bulletin No. 1097, 
rev.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 66 pp. 35 cents. 

WoytTinsky, W. S., and ASSOCIATES. 
Employment and Wages in the 
United States. New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1953. 777 
pp. $7.50. 

A factual survey, presented in four 
parts—Wages: Theory, Trends and 
Outlook; The Institutional Setting: 
Employment and Unemployment; and 
Wages and Earnings. 


Retirement and Old Age 


CLARKE, B. LEwis, Jr. “The Case for 
Variable Retirement Ages Versus 
Compulsory, Fixed Age Pension 
Plans.” Advanced Management, 
New York, Vol. 18, Sept. 1953, pp. 
21-23. 75 cents. 


LesoO, Dett. “Some Factors Said to 
Make for Happiness in Old Age.” 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
Brandon, Vt., Vol. 9, Oct. 1953, pp. 
385-387. $2. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE AGING. 
Standards of Care for Older People 
in Institutions: Suggested Stand- 
ards for Homes for the Aged and 
Nursing Homes, and Methods of 
Establishing and Maintaining 
Standards in Homes for the Aged 
and Nursing Homes. New York: 
The Committee, 1953. 2 vols. $1 
each. 


NEw YorK. STATE. DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOR. DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND 
StTaTistics. Recent Pension Plans: 
Collectively Bargained Program, 
Established in New York State Bp. 
tween July 1951 and January 195) 
(Publication No. B-68.) New Yor: 
The Department, 1953. 60 pp 
Processed. 


NEW YoRK STATE JOINT LEGIsLatqyp 
COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF TH 
AGING. Enriching the Years. (Leg. 
islative Doc. No. 32, 1953) Ney. 
burgh, N. Y.: The Committee, 1953 
199 pp. 

Papers on the problems of older 
persons with suggestions for making 
their lives fuller and more secure. 


“Retirement and Its Problems: 4 
Round Table Conference on the 
Problems of Retirement and Cyr. 
rent Trends in Pension Plans.” 
Management Record, New York, 
Vol. 15, Sept. 1953, pp. 325-328 f 
Includes Government Pensions and 

Retired Workers’ Budgets, by Henry 

W. Steinhaus; Adjusting Employees 

to Retirement, by Wilma Donahue: 

and Making the Best Use of the Older 

Worker, by Robert A. Kehoe. 


U. S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS. SUBCOMMITTEE 
on Socrat Security. Analysis of 
the Social Security System. Hear- 
ings, 83d Congress, Ist Session, on 
United States Population Trends 
and Tax Treatment of Individuals 


Under Private Pension Plans, 
Part I. Washington: U. S. Govt 
Print. Off., 1953. 78 pp. 


U. S. CONGRESS. JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT LEGISLATION. 
Retirement Policies and the Rail- 
road Retirement System. Report 
. . . Pursuant to S. Con. Res. 5i 
and 56. Part I—Issues in Railroad 
Retirement; Part II—Economic 
Problems of an Aging Population. 
(S. Rept. 6, Parts 1 and 2, 83d Cong. 
lst sess.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1953. 2 vols. 

WANDEL, WILLIAM H. “Pension and 
Insurance Costs of Employing 
Older Workers.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 76, Sept. 
1953, pp. 955-958. 55 cents. 

WILLIAMS, ARTHUR. Recreation for 
the Aging. New York: Association 
Press, 1953. 192 pp. $3. 

A handbook for leaders directing 
recreation programs for the aged. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


BERKMAN, TESSIE D. Practice of So- 
cial Workers in Psychiatric Hospi- 
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Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-53 
eee {In thousands; data corrected to Nov. 3, 1953] 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insurance 
“ ° programs 
Temporary 
Monthly retirement and ili 
disability benefits | Survivor benefits disability 
benefits ® Rail- 
Year and Total "; | road 
— | Monthly Lump-sum ' Rall- | site | Veterans’) Unem- 
Rail- | Civil | road laws legis- Mt 
Social road | Serv: | Veter- | Civil | Unem- lation 43 Saat 
Secu- | Retire- | 10 | 88 Ad-| gocigi | Rall: | sory. | vVeter- | Social State | ploy- ance 
rity Com- | minis- : road laws '*) ment 
‘ | ment Secu- ice | ans Ad-| Secu- Act 
Act | “hot mis- | tration®| ‘ity Retire-| ¢ infs it Other * Insur- 
. sion ? y ment | LOM | minis | rey ance 
Act* | ‘acts | mis- |tration®) Act Act 1! 
sion ? 
—__—__|——- — 
Number of beneficiaries 
1952 | | | ) 
September . - . - . 3, 275. 4 353.1 179.3 2,435.5) 1,511.9 150. 5) 42.3) 1,050.4 32.7 10.9} 30. 4| 36.9 630. 8 0.1) 37.9 
October... ee 3, 345.9 354. 5 179.6 2,446.8, 1,534.4) 152. 2) 43. 8| 1, 057. 0 39.7 11.7; 30.4) 36.9 530. 0 -l) 2.5 
November . ime seneed 3, 393. 2 357.3 182.8; 2,453.2) 1,549.2, 151.8) 42.8) 1,060.1 32. 4 10.3 29.7 33.9 535. 9 10.2; 30.6 
Decem ber . . Bi 3, 455. 8 358. 0 181.9 2, 460. 5) 1,569.8, 152.9 43.6; 1,063.4 40.9 10.1 31.7) 39. ” 672. 5 19.0) 41.9 
] 
1958 | | | | | 
January. ...---| 3, 518.1 359.7, 183.7) 2,466.2) 1,590.3) 153.0) 45.7) 1,071.4) 41.4) 11.6) 31.4) 40.2 952.5 31.0) 59.7 
February - - JA 3, 597.8 361.3 184.6 2,470.2; 1,606.4) 153.8) 46.6) 1,074.7 37. 0) 11.1 32.0 34. 3) 956. 3 38.4 60. 0 
i esened deuedgienee 3, 680. 7 362. 0 185. 7 2,476.1) 1,624.4 154. 8) 47.5| 1,077.6 44.3) 13.5) 36.7) 33.9 929. 9 41.8) 57.4 
Apel. 3,754.0, 365.4, 186.5) 2,486.5| 1,647.1| 155.6) 48.4) 1,083.2) 47.7) 14.7) 35.0) 31.3) 840. 4 36.7) 45.3 
—— EE 3, 822. 7 368. 1 187.5) 2,496.5) 1,664.0, 156.3 49.4) 1,086. 4) 47.0 12.9) 33.6; 27. 3) 772.1 31.3 27.5 
June.... 3, 887.3 370.5 189.0 2, 505.8; 1,686.3) 157.1 50.9) 1, 089.3) 46.9) 12.4) 34.9} 29.8) 734.1 29.2 22.0 
a 3, 937.8 372.0 190.4 2,516.0; 1,699.8) 158.1) 51.1) 1, 090.9 46.0 12.4, 34.5 28.1) 675.0 30.1 21.7 
August _. 3, 992.1 374.5] 192.4] 2,523.3] 1,712.5] 158 4) 61.8 eo 41.1| 11.5} 1335.1 33.4 678.7 32.3) 23.4 
September 4,040.6 375.5 194 3) 2, 530 1] 1,728.1} 159 0} m2 1, 8.4) =e 11.4} 1° 34.0 36.0 651.4 29.1 26.3 
Amount of benefits ¥ 
l fl 
$1, 188,702) $21,074 $114, 166! $62,019) $317,851) $7, 784) $1, 448/......- | $105, 606! $11, 7361 $12, 267)....... | gat $518, 700).......... '$15, 961 
141... 1, 085, 488 55,141; 119,912 64,933 320, 561 25, 454 §50)....... 111,799) 13,328) 13, 943).......).......- 344, 321}.......... | 14, 587 
ET | 1,130,721 80,305 122,806, 68,115) 325, 265 41, 702 =e 111, 193) 15, 038) 0 eae Se Eilccecesance | 6, 268 
1043... f 921, 465 97,257| 125,795, 72,961) 331,350 57,763) 1, 704).......| 116,133) 17,830) 17,255) $2, 857|........ | , Srey 917 
144... | 1,118, 798 119,009 129,707) 77,193 456,279; 76,942) 1, 765)....... | 144,302} 22,146) 19,238) 5,035).......-. 62, 385) $4, 215) 582 
2, 065, 566 157,391; 137,140) 83,874 697,830; 104,231) 1,772)......- | 254,238; 26,135) 23,431) 4,669)......_- 445, 866 126, 630) 2,359 
1946... 5, 149, 761 230,285 149,188 94, 585| 1,268,084) 130,139) 1,817)....... 333, 64 27, 267; 130,610) 4,761)........ 1, 094, 850) 1, 743, 718) 39, 917 
1647... 4, 700, 827 299,830 177,053 106,876) 1,676,029) 153,109) 19, 283)....... | 382,515) 29,517) 33,115! 26,024) $11, 368 776, 165} 970,542) 39, 401 
See eae 4, 510, 041 366,887, 208,642) 132,852) 1,711,182) 176,736, 36,011; $918) 413,912) 32,315) 32,140) 35,572) 30, 843 793, 265 510, 167) 28, 599 
1949... 5, 694, 080 454,483 240,893 158,973) 1,692,215| 201,369) 39,257; 4,317) 477, 406, 33,158 31,771 59, 066) 30, 103, 1,737,279; 430, 194 103, 596 
ie SE 5, 375, 811 718,473 254,240 175,787) 1,732,208; 299,672) 43, 88 8,409, 491,579) 32,740) 33,578) 89,259) 28,099, 1,373, 426 34, 653, 59, 804 
1951... 5, 708, 384) 1,361,046 268, 7 19%, 529) 1,647,938; 523,485) 49,527) 14,014) 519,398) 57,337| 33, 356)/147, 862) 26,297) 840, 411) 2, 234! 20, 217 
1952... 6, 548, 745) 1,613,364 361,200) 225,120 1,722,225) 615,605) 74,085 19, 986) 572,983; 63,298) 37, 251\165,340; 34,689, 998, 267 3, 539; 41, 793 
a pairy all Pree: em | 
Septem ber 531, 121 141, 202 28,600 20,859 149, 479 52,522, 5,765, 1,928 49, 106 4,915 3,441; 3,311; 4,184 62, 094 9 3,706 
October_.......| 534, 455 144, 904 28,684, 21,084 151, 778 53,391 5,837) 1,971 52, 262 6, 185 3,305) 3, 461 4, 302) 54, 227 6; 3,058 
November 523, 997 147, 316 28,954 21, 068 149, 984 53,918 6,217) 1,988 47,924 5, 219 3,023; 2,962) 3,839) 47, 730) 985, 2,870 
Decem ber 560, 074 150, 481 28,961) 21, 264 151, 156 54,698 6,277) 2,048 52, 163 6, 737 2,806; 3,662; 4,523 69, 061 2, — 4, 130 
| | | | | 
1953 | | 
January : 589, 807 153, 791 29,058, 21,350 150, 657 55,502} 6,284) 2,081 49, 738 6, 876 3,173) 3,477 4, 343) 94, 360 3,274) 5,845 
February... | 589, 555 158, 240 29,176) 21, 525 150, 457 56,196, 6,332) 2,113 53, 600 6, 250 2,991; 3,217 3, 474) 86, 827 3, 671; 5, 486 
RRS 604,143) 162,638 20,271) 21,817) 152,449] 56,948) 6,389) 2,148) 50,841| 7,444) 3,732] 4,079, 3,804) 92,308 4,407} 5,868 
ay ; 599, 716 166, 406 29,551) 21,798) 152,864; 57,868) 6,433) 2,210 51, 719 7,998; 4,484) 3,900, 3,308) 82, 990 3,889; 4, 298 
BAS 5090, 688 170, 028 29,753) 22,006 153, 248 58,606, 6,488) 2,229 51, 867 8,028; 4,004) 3, 588 2, 875) 72, 144 3,142) 2, 682 
June... | 93, 838 173, 457 29, 959; 22,218 153, 220 59,542) 6,552) 2, 264 50, 665 8,018; 3,711) 3,919) 3, 138 72, 033 3, 093 | 2, 049 
|. | eee 97, 795 176, 244 0,085) 22,415 154, 676 60,116) 6,606) 2,292 52,335, 7,897) 3,584) 4,062) 3, 077 69, 175 3,322; 1,909 
August 593, HOS 179, 230 30,290; 22,747 153, 502 60,690! 6,630) 2,333 49,751! 7,135 3, 399/13 3,794; 4, 050) 64, 579) 3,234) 2,241 
September 598, 552 181,788 30,368) 23, 088 153, 951 61,394) 6,666; 2,355) 50,179 6,140) 3, 630)" 3, 863) 4, 27) 65, 300) 3, 042) 2, 52) 
‘Under the Social Security Act, retirement beneite stems wife’s, and California; also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age bene claries—partly calendar-year totals. 


estimated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

3 Data for civil-service retirement and ney fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

H  poamale widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- 
mated. 

‘ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow's current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

‘Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

’ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

’ First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; {n California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not avail- 
able); and under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in 
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1 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 

3 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
since June 1950; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) roughly estimated— 
$76,878 paid to 2,524 veterans. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

8 Partly estimated. 

1 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security and the Railroad 
Retirement Acts (except monthly data for monthly benefits, which represent 
benefits in current-payment status) and under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act; disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the 
readjustment allowance program; checks issued, under the State unemployment 
insurance and temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, 
disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Ad- 
justed on annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by 


Period 





3 months ended: 
September 1951 
September 1952 
September 1953 


August. ..._. 
September 


! Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 

beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust fund ployees; excludes contributions co 
by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an 


ered by old-age and survivors insurance ( 


estimated basis. 

2 Represents petezes 
retirement and disabilit 
for the entire fiscal year. 


and Government contributions to the civil-service 
y fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


1951-53 


[In thousands] 





unds. 


Act. 


and interest collected from po and, in 2 States, contribu 
] 


Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Oct. 22, 1953 
‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemplo 


Specified periog 


| Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
ao ae ee ~<a, tere nrtie — on —_ i 
Federal Federal Tazes on State un- Federal Railroad 
: : - carriers ’ . lovment | URemployme, 
insurance civil-service and their employment ‘unemployment wo 1 
contributions ' | contributions ? . ——, contributions ! taxes ¢ 'OSUPADCE 
| employees contributions: 
= AL Te ee ———— a | 
$3, 504, 248 $722, 850 $734, 99) $1, 431, 997 F258, 94 $25, ty 
4, 006, 602 744, 646 626, 050 1, 367, 806 y. mL 25, (ey 
GAD, 230 401, 754 256, 734 440, 251 t 4. On 
SHO), 402 431, 323 159, Uso 392, 316 * 
1, 002, 407 | 144, 375 60, S51 390, 205 6. 
| 
| 
238, 153 35, 447 4, 349 9,312 12 6, OF 
sececaeeeel 206, 991 33, 978 13, 808 113, 67 21 y 
senaaineianall 538, 335 33, 548 88, 471 199, 304 x 
eetechaebed 272, 815 37, 834 52, 909 8, 571 38 6, 
ellipaiasieided 118, 136 43, 098 | 14, 173 77, O47 15, 68¢ - 
pdibetneiied 491, 734 25, 407 89, 381 170, 92t 181, 75 % 
udihebiadiiels $28, 978 35, 297 51, 761 8, 367 14, 024 5a 
shaeciedake 233, 630 34, 782 12, 599 150, 230 1,7 » 
bebboccedec 524, 532 33, 082 89, SSI 240, 818 478 81) 
2), 048 6, 206 M3, 29; 6, 553 Ts 5 1 
213, 774 $7, 474 14, 60S 60, 096 4¢ 1@ 
529, S84 70, 290 GS, 2R3 222, 900 2, 97 2 
258, 748 w, 611 52, Gt 7, 208 2 3s 42 
4 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
tions from em 


ected for deposit in State sickness insurang 


yment Ta 


* Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance 
* Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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hower stated that he appreciated the 
fact that the limitation on retroactive 
benefits in the Social Security Act 
may seem like an unjust penalty to 
those who, as the child and the 
mother in this case, had no timely 
knowledge of the wage earner’s death. 
However, he said, “special legislation 
permitting one individual to receive 
social insurance benefits under condi- 
tions identical with those in which 
benefits are denied to another is un- 
desirable and contrary to sound prin- 
ciples of equity and justice. If any 
modification of a provision in the So- 
cial Security Act is needed, I believe 
that the Congress should make such 
changes in the basic law so they will 
be available to all persons equally. 
The Congress, on two separate occa- 
sions—in 1939 and 1950—has con- 
sidered the question of retroactive 
benefits and has decided that the pe- 
riod should be definitely limited.” 
Only two private relief bills dealing 
with old-age and survivors insurance 
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have become law since the old-age 
and survivors insurance program was 
established. 


President’s Messages 


Taz rate, old-age and survivors in- 
surance.—On May 20, 1953, President 
Eisenhower sent a special message to 
Congress dealing with taxes. In it he 
recommended that the scheduled in- 
crease in the old-age and survivors 
insurance contribution rate be post- 
poned 1 year. The present law pro- 
vides that the tax on employees and 
employers will be increased from 1}2 
percent each to 2 percent each, begin- 
ning January 1, i954. The rate for 
self-employed persons will be raised 
from 2% percent to 3 percent. The 
tax is levied only on the first $3,600 of 
taxable wages and self-employment 
income. 

The President pointed out that “the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund has now reached almost $18 bil- 
lion,” and that “receipts at present 
tax rates are currently well in excess 
of expenditures.” 


No hearings were held on the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation, nor were any 
bills introduced in Congress to carry 
it out. Before Congress adjourned 
however, Representative Daniel A 
Reed, Chairman of the House Con- 
mittee on Ways and Means, called 
attention to the study being made by 
the Curtis subcommittee on social se- 
curity in preparation for action in the 
next legislative session. ‘““The proper 
method of financing the system is, of 
course,” he said, “one of the subjects 
of study.” 


Coverage exrtension.—In a message 
dated August 1, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower referred to Congress the ree- 
ommendations of Secretary Ovets 
Culp Hobby for extending the cover- 
age of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance to additional groups of workers. 
The Secretary’s plan, developed with 
the assistance of 12 consultants,” 


(Continued on page 28) 


1} For a suminary of the consultants’ re- 
port to the Secretary, see the Bulletin, 
September 1953, pp. 3-6. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-53 ' 
[In thousands] 











Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period tae ‘ arn Net total of Cash with Credit of " 
ret conteibe- Interest Benefit — U. 8. Govern-| disbursing fund account ——- 
ig etme of received payments expenses# | mentsecurities| officer at at end of ne 
ae ae pom acquired 4 end of period period P 
ee ~—- . ye a ee er = 
Cumulative, January 
September 1953 $26, Gen ”) $2, 535, 742 $10, 249, 549 $654, 292 $18, 039, 288 $329, 341 $224, 172 | $18, 592, 801 
Fiscal year 
1961-52 7, 98 333, 514 1, 982, 377 84, 649 1, 950, 252 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
1982-53 96, 60 386, 640 2, 627, 492 89, 429 1, 544, 542 286, 878 261, 885 18, 366, 356 
3 months ended 
September 1951 w4 10, 871 481, 873 22, 187 469, 916 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
September 1952 860, 402 10, 871 533, 289 23, 072 174, 818 278, 465 | 188, 614 16, 914, 948 
September 1953 W2, 407 10, 917 766, 035 20, 845 221, 694 329, 341 | 224, 172 | 18, 592, 801 
september .....------ 238, 1 10, 871 200, 911 6, 795 73, 818 278, 465 | 188, 614 16, 914, 948 
Oetober 06, 991 14, 818 213, 943 6, 915 70, 341 266, 627 131, 061 16, 915, 898 
November 33 ' 213, 268 6, 638 137, 000 262, 682 316, 436 17, 284, 327 
December $272, 81 163, 479 219, 671 9, 231 305, 167 280, 773 200, 568 17, 441, 719 
1953 
January. 18, 136 =O ibs 223, 164 6, 893 12, 000 | 282, 618 74, 802 17, 320, 797 
February ‘ 191, 734 : 229, 508 7,024 31, 000 | 281, 993 299, 630 17, 585, 000 
March 428, 978 10, 871 240, 069 7, 186 141, 018 286, 227 346, 972 | 17, 777, 594 
April 14, 818 48, 997 6, 813 179, 641 308, 440 137, 755 17, 770, 232 
7m a 249, 938 6, 965 137, 183 288, 222 288, 420 18, 037, 861 
Junk 12 1x 171, 784 255, 645 8, 692 356, 374 236, 878 261, 885 18, 366, 356 
July . ‘ 254, 509 6, 787 86, 700 295, 022 119, 519 18, 318, 834 
August x4 254, 714 7, 367 63, 400 308, 292 310, 652 | 18, 586, 638 
Septem bx s ‘] 256, 811 6, 692 71, 594 329, 341 224, 172 18, 592, 801 
Does 1 flect indirect effects of tl i! interchange provisions of the ated to meet costs of benefits payable to veterans’ survivors under the Socis 


51, under which the position of the 
f i after June 30, 1952, is to be the same as 
i{ railroad employment had always been covered under old-age and survivors 
nsurance transfer of funds has as yet been made. Includes taxes on self- 
mployed persons for 1951 and adjustments for withheld employment taxes 
For July 1940 to Dece taxes collected under the Federal 


Railroad Retirement Act, as a! 
trust fur 


old-age and survivors insurance tru 











urity Act Amendments of 1946. 

+ Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1961, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. 

‘ Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 


bonds at time of purchase. ; 
§ Includes deduction to adjust for estimated amount of taxes subject to refund 


oer 























Insurance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated 
n accordance with sec. 201(a) of Social Security Act as amended in 1950; on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who worked for more than 1 em- 
fom May 1951, includes dep ates under voluntary coverage agreements. ployer during the calendar year—$33 million in December 1952 for 1951 taxes and 
Beginning December 1952 includes adjustments for reimbursement to the general $40.5 million in September 1953 for 1952 taxes 
treasury of refunds of employee taxe rd ance with sec. 1401 (d) of the Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 
Internal Revenue Code e footnote 5 r 1947-61 includes amounts appropri- 
lable 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-53 
{In thousands] 
sl Unes- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
pended . ae Sie 
Period poe balance . , 
stend of — pyerocite | Interest Whe | Sees | tg | Interest | Benefit | Balance 
yeriod — credited drawals23| 9% em of pean credited payments | vod we 
, a period ‘ period 25 
imulative, Jan 
1936-September 1¥ Su 4 $0, 4 24 $16, 992 $18, 209, 14 $1, 685, 112 $11, 137,734 | $8, 756, 519 $935, 90¢ $171, 109 $610, 741 $685, 496 
Fiseal year 
1951-52 . 42, 88 26, 85 438, GS 167, 441 1, 000, 278 7, 919, 742 15, 442 17, 054 48, 312 754, 195 
1952-53 » 20, 850 1, 371, 108 184, 242 912, 551 8, 562, 537 15, 042 18, 526 97, 272 695, 355 
3 months ended 
September 1951 8 { "v7 75 4143, 6 644 202, 145 7, 558, 691 2, 802 387 9, 727 763, 473 
September 1952 5. 70 8, 004 10, 895 $93, 501 280 252, 183 8, 061, 340 3, 770 28 27, 226 735, 632 
September 1953 » 442 87, ORI 16, 992 300, 721 340 197, 079 8, 756, 519 5, R38 34 17, 975 685, 496 
1952 
September. ___. 8,796,972, —40, 006 10, 895 15, 122 249 8, 061, 340 3, 634 25 7,909 | 735,632 
October 8,701 7, 967 : 7,629 8, 062, 410 20 77 7, 595 | 728, 827 
November M4 000 8, 282, 350 I i aati el 6, 554 722, 415 
Decem ber 80 82, 106 8, 313, 088 3, 620 8, 290 8, 205 726, 120 
4 953 
January... . 8, 967, H2¥ 85. 000 67 89,120 | 8, 252,016 42 7 10, 559 715, 610 
February 86, 44 21, 00K oe 85,640 | 8,379, 306 ose ws 8, 797 707, 134 
March. . 8, GOR, 024 85, 029 423 100,540 | 8, 297,042 3, 502 43 9, 697 700, 982 
April..... 8, 973, 331 100 9, 543 84,215 | 8, 279,193 23 956 7, 823 694, 138 
May... 30, 141 253, 00K 359 69, 891 8, 541, 251 488 36 5, 772 688, 890 
June 7, 89 22, G82 83, 834 73, 197 8, 562, 537 114 8, 397 5, 045 695, 355 
July 1, 24 ux 23 69, 930 8, 55 61 2 4, 971 694, 692 
August x 45, 000 7 62, 430 8, 1, 238 6, 237 689, 693 
Septem he 42 ‘4.01 317 64, 719 8,7 5 32 6, 767 685, 496 
; ‘Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at ‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities ‘Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 


redeemed 
‘Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161, 
‘Includes withdrawals of $79 


100 


169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
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administration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salarie, 
by specified period, 1939-53 ' 
[Corrected to Nov. 4, 1953] 

















solaeriieateeeirnntetiaaintaneesseinieesteceeeneteitanssantiaceianssiiatitsaencaiee = = 
Wages and salaries ? Payrolls * covered by— 
—_ ee ee: ‘ ncn 
Period | 
, | Old-ageand | State unem- | _, Railroad 
Total Civilian | survivors | ployment retirement ang 
insurance‘ | insurance’ |“"¢mploymeny 
insurance 
ee —— ee — entihiintuibinsiii vee 
Amount (in millions) 
_——— — a | 
$45, 745 $45, 347 $32, 125 $28, 980 $2.18 
49, 587 48, 996 35, 560 32, 352 2 
61, 708 59, 846 45, 286 41, 985 rT 
81, 887 75, 557 57, 950 54, 548 re 
105, 647 | 91, 202 69, 379 65, 871 re 
116, 924 96, 286 73, 060 68, 886 <a 
117, 67 95, 078 71,317 66, 411 43 
111, 256 103, 204 79, 003 73, 145 488 
122, 042 117, 974 92, 088 86, 234 $10 
134, 327 130, 357 101, 892 95, 731 5, 
133, 418 129, 169 99, 645 93, 520 5,1 
145, 538 140, 53) 109, 439 102, 835 ir 
169, 814 161,174 133, 000 118, 243 6.10 
183, 705 173, 330 145, 000 127, 320 612 
43, 811 41, 206 34, 000 29, 943 1, 
44, 732 2, 121 35, 000 30, 780 LW 
46, 351 43, 707 36, 000 31, 315 1,3 
48, 811 46, 206 40, 000 $5, 282 w 
159 37, 800 $2, 88. ¢ 








1952 
Jan SS ee are ee ee 
April-June iiiednnenntebhsebacapsanbthiniemened 
I a a ee 
r- a i a 
1953 
I i ii ee 





1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). 
* Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in speci- 
fied period in continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal civilian 
personne! in all other areas; includes employee contributions to social insurance 
and related programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year-end bonus pay- 


ments. 
+ Wages 
4 Throug 


id in specified period. 


1950 represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in 
excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by program; beginning Jan. 1, 1951, 
taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,600. 


1939. 


47, 750 45, 156 


100. 0 70.8 63.9 4 
100. 0 72.6 66. 0 re 
100. 0 75.7 70. 2 4j 
100.0 76 7 72.2 43 
100. 0 76. 1 72.2 43 
100. 0 75.9 71.5 47 
100. 0 75.0 69.8 4i 
100. 0 76. 5 70.8 4) 
100.0 78. 1 73. 1 4) 
100.0 78. 2 73. 4 4) 
100 0 77.1 72.4 4 
100 0 77.9 73. 2 ‘i 
100.0 82.5 73.4 ii 
100.0 83.7 73 § } 
a ee ee 100. 0 82.3 2 
EE Te) eee Se Nae 100.0 83.1 
Re Ren 3 i GRRE: 7, SS 100. 0 82.4 
ES SS Ss Lee 100. 0 sit 6.4 14 
a ee, ee oe 100. 0 83.7 72.8 i) 
5 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by pro 


gram; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws through Jum 


* Beginning 1947, includes sompenaty disability insurance. 
7 Taxable wages plus nontaxa 
small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 


le wages in excess of $300 a month; includess 


Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economi# 


Excludes 


earnings of self-employed persons covered since Jan. 1, 1951 


Department of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based on ® 
ports of administrative agencies. 
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(Continued from page 26) 
“would effectively carry out,” the 
President said, “the objectives that I 


expressed in my message to Congress 
on the state of the Union... . As the 
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Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives proceeds 
with its studies to improve the Social 
Security Act, I strongly commend to 
it this plan for the extension of cov- 
erage to most of the major groups not 
now covered by any social insurance 


or public retirement system. This is 
specific plan for a specific purpose— 
the extension of coverage. Other im- 
portant improvements in the Social 
Security Act are now under study and 
will be the subject of further recom: 
mendations.” 


Social Security 


Tal 


July-£ 
Octobs 
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July-£ 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, September 1952-September 1953, and monthly benefits awarded, September 1953 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Oct. 21, 1953) 























Se ’ ” ] | 
— | | 
—_ | ’ ’ | 
Total Old-age ee. Child’s | pai. ahs Mother’s Parent's 
a, Item was 
—— 9 Number Amount | Number | Amount | Number| Amount| Number/ Amount | Number| Amount) Number Amount; Number) Amount 
ployment — a 
a Monthly benefits in 
— current-payment 
status at end of 
month: 
es 
HA Geptember.......... 4, 787,213 $193, 725.0 2, 503,816 $122, 167.7 700, 654/$18, 024.0} 906, 580\$26, 938.0) 436, 227 $17, 733.9] 218,945] $7,995.8| 20,901 $865.5 
re ET. -ssesegse 4, 880,239, 198,295.1 2,557,399, 125,343.9| 715, 885) 18, 509.5) 920,307) 27,460.3| 442,786) 18,003.1| 222,681) 8, 104. H 21, 181 873.8 
4g November... --.--.. 4,942,409 201,234.4 2,594,371) 127,438.9, 725,389) 18,803.4) 927,268) 27,738.9) 448,053) 18,218.1| 226,042) 8, 156.2 ‘ 236) 878.9 
in December. ........- 5,025,549 205,179.0 2,643,932) 130,217.4, 737,859) 19,178.4) 938,751) 28,141.3) 454, 563, 18, 482.2) 228,984) 8, 272. y 21, 460 887.0 
re 1953 | 
, 
2 January. 5, 108,422) 209,293.8) 2,691,729' 133,086.5) 750,436) 19, 581.4) 950,134) 28, 564.3) 461,884) 18,785.7| 232,627, 8,382.3 fh 893. 7 
515 February - 5, 204,176) 214,435.9| 2,753,071) 136,928.1| 767,100) 20,147.2| 959,552) 28,928.6) 468,130| 19,045.8| 234,596) 8,487.2 21, 727 399.1 
Say | Mareb...---------- 5, 305, 150, 219,585.5) 2,817,018 140,725.0| 784,747| 20,712.3| 969,445) 29,300.1| 475, 504| 19,349.6| 236,613) 8,508.6) 21, 904.9 
tim 4 jl......-.--.----- 5,401,081) 224,274.0) 2,873,082) 143,972.6| 800,520) 21, 204.3) 982,296) 29, 760.6! 483,422) 19,679.8| 239,717| 8,741.8; 22, 044) 914.9 
612 ay iicpeantesenade 5, 486,643) 228, 634.4 , 926,906; 147,138.7| 813,278) 21,620.5| 992,330! 30,134.0) 490,149) 19,963.0) 241,725) 8,852.3) 22,255 925.9 
. June 5, 573, 504) 232, 9908.6) 2,977,476) 150,124.2| 826, 599) 22, 050.3/1, 003, 281) 30, 540.7; 498, 967) 20,332.4| 244,809) 9,014.9 22, 462 936.2 
July 5, 637,603) 236,359.9) 3,017,541) 152,570.1| 836,219) 22,376.7)1, 008, 141) 30,696.0) 506,390) 20,643.6|) 246,684) 9, 128.8 22, 628 944.8 
1g August 5, 704, 558) 239,920.5) 3,060,502) 155,193.8) 846,832) 22, 730.51, 013,051) 30,886.5|) 513,291) 20,938.8) 247,975) 9,217.5 22, 817) 953.4 
7. Septem ber 5, 768,684 243,181.7) 3,097,983) 157,403.9 856,864) 23, 050.3/1, 022, 242) 31, 287.5) 519,376) 21,194.7| 249,235) 9, 284.0 22, 984 961.3 
1 Monthly benefits 
awarded in Sep- 
tember 1953 01, 669 4,691.0 54, 713 3, 094.4 17, 632 511.9 15, 705 501.0 7, 949 330.5 5, 358 239.0 312 14.2 








La are ; EE an - = oa 
' Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
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Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum 























Al 

{| death payments, 1940-53 

43 [Corrected to Oct. 21, 1953) 

4i se a 

Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards 2 

+t Year and quarter! 1, Sele ee os nee ies 

] e¢ c ter * 

ii ss Wife's Widow's Number Number of 

4: Total Old-age or Child’s or Mother’s Parent’s of deceased 

3 husband's widower’s payments workers 

TP ~ ae a Ae a = 

1) “Seer acaed 254, 984 132, 335 34, 555 59, 382 4, 600 23, 260 852 75, 095 | 61, 080 

1941 ftadiaces pl 269, 286 114, 660 36, 213 75, 619 11, 020 | 30, 502 1, 272 117, 303 | 90, 941 

i =e die 258, 116 99, 622 33, 250 77, 384 14, 774 | 31, 820 1, 266 134, 991 103, 332 

ae “Sse : 262, 865 89, 070 31, 916 85, 619 | 19, 576 | 35, 420 1, 264 | 163, 011 122, 185 

: STE . 318, 949 110, 097 40, 349 99, 676 | 24, 759 | 42, 649 1,419 205, 177 151, 869 

7, tS pio dalbiee 462, 463 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 29, 844 | 55, 108 | 1, 755 247,012 178, 813 

1946 RE EE ; 547, 160 258, 980 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 | 44, 190 1, 767 | 250, 706 179, 588 
167 ar 572, 909 271, 488 94, 189 115, 754 | 45, 249 | 42, 807 | 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
1 1648. : : 596, 201 275, 903 98, 55 118, 955 55, 667 44, 276 2, 846 213, 096 200, 

i “am 682, 241 337, 273 117, 356 118, 922 | 62, 928 | 43, 087 | 2, 675 212, 614 202, 154 
——ae | wee 962, 628 567,131 162, 768 122, 641 66, 735 | 41, 101 2, 252 , 960 200, 411 
: bo an 1951 ~_ 1, 336, 432 702, 984 | 228, 887 230, 500 | 89, 591 78, 323 6, 147 | 431, 229 | 414, 470 
ay -4 1952 : 1, 053, 303 531, 206 177, 707 183, 345 92, 302 64, 875 3, 868 456, 531 | 437, 896 

1950 

cludes s January-March. 177, 892 86, 654 30, 492 30, 762 18, 194 11, 183 607 56, 787 | 54, 215 

April-June Peedihace 163, 880 77, 674 28, 444 28, 786 17, 893 10, 425 658 56, 447 | 53, 745 

July-September . 153, 951 77, 454 26, 517 24, 877 15, 497 9, 056 550 46, 489 | 44, 247 
a October-December 166, 905 325, 3:9 77,315 38, 216 15, 151 10, 437 437 50, 237 | 48, 204 

on 
1951 

January-March. . 436, 754 248, 230 76, 352 65, 399 23, 842 21, 668 1, 263 114, 657 111, 218 

April-June ws 361, 787 187, 406 62, 926 64, 245 22, 871 22, 600 1, 739 112, 912 108, 475 

July-September 308, 470 160, 815 51, 237 54, 589 21, 631 18, 293 1, 905 103, 943 , 

October- Decem ber 229, 421 106, 533 38, 372 46, 267 21, 247 15, 762 1, 240 99, 717 95, 233 
— 1952 

January-March 237, 941 107, 497 37, 791 48, 924 24, 993 17, 602 1, 134 122, 712 | 118, 059 

April-June nae 203, 357 84, 464 30, 994 46, 369 23, 698 16, 736 1, 096 118, 607 113, 792 

July-September 291, 43 165, 438 53, 600 38, 578 19, 648 13, 418 755 98, 109 93, 066 
s iss October-December 320, 568 173, 807 55, 322 49, 474 23, 963 17, 119 883 117, 103 112, 979 
ose— 1953 

January-March. - 370, 80F 206, 774 66, 867 51, 042 27, 699 17, 496 922 127, 557 122, 779 
rim- April-June ‘ ) 222, 129 70, 611 58, 877 30, 145 19, 701 1, 107 147, 502 141, 611 
social July-September 178, 283 56, 684 50, 993 26, 988 17, 455 967 127, 877 122, 604 
y and ' Quarterly data for 1940-44 were posses ted in the Bulletin for February 1947, 2 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump-sum death payment is payable with respect to 
com-  p. 29; for 1945-48, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29; for 1949, in the Bulletin every insured individual who dies after August 1950. 


for March 1953, p. 30. 
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Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, September 1953 


[Corrected to Oct. 21, 1953] 





, ; ; “dt mm . 
Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 



































Initial claims ! ment covered by — —= aes _ ’ Averag ‘ 
P continued claims All types of unemployment ? Total unemp! — a 
| Nonfarm | ae Veen Se a ee we va Sured 
Region and State | place- | unem- 
ments | Average ployment 
_ Yr i } Weeks icin weekly Week A verage rend 
Total | Women Total Women compen- said 3 number of | compen- weekly State 
| sated pa benefi- ated pa ent Programs! 
claries 
i | 604, 541 814, 561 334, 686 | 3, 504, 496 1, 586, 036 2, 866, 135 $65, 300, 439 651, 394 2, ot ; ‘779, | Sep 
‘es = “ as —"" . atees ~~ eee 5 es = Oet 
Region I: | | oe 
mnectiout........... 10, 254 10, 356 6, 030 41, 002 22, 373 25, 141 587, 379 5, 714 23, 351 24.28 Lay | Thee 
Seren 2, 512 | 5, 507 2, 869 | 22, 932 14, 391 | 17, 121 314, 680 ' 801 2’ 6R8 a7 ca | 
Massachusetts... .____ 20, 369 | 39, 309 21, 440 | 148, 046 79, 773 27,890 | 2,881,114 29, 066 1, 741 4.17 4 4 
New Hampshire... ___| 1, 459 6, 625 4,196 | 31, 263 | 19. 680 24, 804 475, 829 5, 637 ) 479 9 7 
Rhode Island... .____- 2, 324 11, 371 6, 149 41, 699 | 24, 141 35, 832 811, 455 8, 144 32, 466 23.71 a Jan 
, | 1,819 1, 546 1, 084 5, 794 | 3, 884 4, 695 | 91, 890 j 1, 067 , B10 l Lm | Feb 
ion IT: | | | | Ma 
iow Jersey. _......... 13, 352 47,777 28, 193 172, 679 97, 287 | 125,659 | 3, 416, 690 28, 559 111, 285 x ar | Apr 
| 2. Saar aum 74, 586 170, 711 81, 400 574, 904 270, 200 $87, 884 | 12, 436, 736 110, S& 138, 89 H.s Tim | May 
Puerto Rico...._..___. 2, 487 30 1 | 142 5 ‘ | ie 
Virgin Islands._....___ 74 0 0 | 4 ) ’ ” | July 
Region III-IV: ~ ‘sng 
ali ocvasliontititim 1,419 2, 265 582 | 5,179 2, 096 | 3, 443 | 64, 269 | 783 10 1.59 2 (Sep 
pa —_ ii enededisie 4, 609 1, 713 679 11, 600 | 5, 557 | 10,032 | = 183, 059 | 2, 280 j, 871 | 8.3 2,6 
ary ER a 7, 975 7, 608 3, 208 36, 946 15, 436 34, 733 811, 420 7, 804 1, 520 24.21 5 45 
North Carolina... .___| 20, 487 22, 180 12, 642 06, 050 | 57,113 | 91,894 | 1, 509, 690 | 20, 885 53, O86 17.1 a7 
vrnnsyivania......... 24, 653 92,314 31, 794 378, 034 | 145, 981 | 323,289 | 7, 789, 517 73, 47 29, 214 25.40 tt, 
EE ec wnndnditiis 9, 302 7, 597 3, 878 37, 885 | 17, 001 | 33, 650 631, 294 | 7, 648 1, 921 119 44 
au Virginia A! Cee 2, 180 7, 450 1, 329 54, 663 13, 559 49,189 | 1, 008, 756 11, 179 14, 472 2 4 
on Vv: } sep! 
pphema —— 8, 456 1, 839 56, 646 18, 116 | 43, 701 770, 428 9, 932 $1, 46: 7.96 | om ek 
ercesesacecoses 8,775 | 3, 705 71, 733 | 40, 787 65, 135 1, 123, 047 | 14, 808 63, 311 . ; Nov 
lest Sah Leslee esl ie Bel ge] de] BS] ae 
ecececceceess » 4s . AU, VO aN, « O40, Le ai ‘, iid q 4 ¥ 
South Carolina storia 6, 714 2.979 43, 557 21, 926 40,595 | 730,743 9, 226 7, 992 . 1% 
Region Phdcksleseduee 10, 863 | 3, 869 86, 307 39) 856 | 70,553 | 1,165,192 | 6, 035 | 7’ 590 | 6 6 4 
ion VI: | Janu 
DIOE . .ccoccccccce 3, 141 9, 31 1, 969 67,101 | 20, 460 54, Sf 1, 158, 190 | 12, 477 0, 634 5 im =O Febi 
AGAR 19, 91 70, 314 20, 095 247, 686 96, 031 171, 383 | 4, 666, 656 | 38, O51 66, 494 97. 2% «6 Mar 
mm... — 37, 260 27, 7 11, 552 108, 323 5, O53 | 81,382 | 1, 990, 488 | 18, 496 4, 727 2 25, 16 ‘- 
on VII-VIil | | | | May 
ok otceweseees } } 6, O51 | 14, 757 195, 365 89, 547 | 153, 066 3, 555, 176 44, OY2 131, 27¢€ 2 i 43,34 June 
ESS ci aR 19,731 | 5, 373 61, 839 25, 097 51,127 | 1, 201, 267 11, 620 it 4.35 | 464 July 
> na weliuane 3, 754 | 1, 362 25, 556 | 11, 200 | 21, 300 | 53, 922 4, 841 | », 5th B. 4 ™% Aug 
I 712 231 2, 762 1, 241 | 2, ONO 40, 957 473 2, ON 19. 59 m Sept 
North Dakota... __. 107 | 52 876 | 563 | 781 16, 367 178 22 22 a 
South Dakota....__.. 158 | 78 HS 54 | $24 | 15, 680 18 6AS ¥ 
ae + Je S| 11, 019 | 2, 882 75, 169 | 21, 973 66,053 | 1, 803, 622 15, 012 8,47 8 7 I 
gion LX: | | ore 
SE. | 3, 338 1, 132 15, 915 | 6, 750 13, 981 | 295, 798 3 178 2, 459 22.22 us 7 
pepeee ES CF Ae 6, 078 1, 810 | 21, 297 11, 491 19, 307 | 453, 210 4, 388 18, 11 24.03 | ‘% med 
Be Bwcccetseccose 17, 104 8, 221 68, 717 37, 907 51, 788 | 926, 159 11,770 40, 966 | 20.1 =m ome 
a e-- 43 Fie | 1, O82 514 4, 380 | 2 687 3, BOS 82, 000 RRS , 5a3 21.9 % ay 
gion X: | | 
ere 10, 489 5, 501 1, 593 28, 433 | 8, 648 18, 127 | 321, 781 4, 120 16, 819 8.2 ti ‘smi 
PD. ctctiescomee 9, O15 7, 388 1, 624 39, 231 | 10, 637 31, 571 | 648, 417 | 7,175 27, BI 2 ay jeter 
Oklahoma.-........._. 13, 983 5, 454 1, 627 | 27, 993 10, 574 21, 265 | 439, 806 4, 833 20, 05 6, Ot 
ate es Fie 49, 549 11, 562 | 3, 452 | 78, 813 | 30, 106 | 58,473 | 1, 012, 396, 13, 289 i, 813 ue 
Region XI: | | | | 
ON ere 9, 266 | 1, 673 | 463 | 6, 884 | 2, 255 | 5,282 | 131, 266 | 1, 200 4, 888 25. 4 
New Mexico... ._...... 3, 503 | 1, 527 208 8, 396 | 1, 958 | 8, 383 | 190, 410 | 1, 905 | 7, 910 3.1 ‘ 
ee, lina 4, 628 | 1! 261 424 7, 360 3, 632 5.821] 139,781 | 1’ 323 143 24. O4 
MEE, cinnasensace 1, 573 | 185 | 69 | 692 | 356 661 | 16, 382 | 150 7 2 
Region XII: a | sf - ahead pote . 
Arizona - -...... idlbees 4, 760 3, 218 | 860 14, 799 | 5, 095 | 11, 530 242, 787 | 2, 620 0, 939 a 
California............. 33, 903 | 59, 783 | 23, 148 257, 246 | 126, 818 | 220, 424 4, 935, 372 | 0, 006 9, 40 2 <H 
ag ee el 995 1, 878 | 950 11, 658 5, 246 | 9, 136 179, 517 | 2, 076 8, 108 20.92 
ane AE STS 3, 306 1,085 | 270 | 3, 282 1,319 2, 976 82, O44 | 676 2, 781 8.28 
gion XIII | | | 
— NeepeEcy aa 1, 018 1, 196 490 | 7, 659 4, 002 5, 582 | 176, 599 1, 260 | 5, 402 
i nmanendbhis teicees 4, 865 | 799 | 324 | 5, 154 | 3, 060 4,174 | 86, 874 O49 | 5, O44 él 
“RS eae 7, 960 8, 262 | 2, 406 42, 646 18, 207 35, 954 | 782, 756 8,171 | 33, 663 22. 38 9, 
Washington........._. 9, 841 14, 356 3, 521 72, 173 26, 093 58,230 | 1,401, 743 13, 234 | 6, O04 24.29 w 


1 Total excludes eectenel claims. ‘ Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


3 Total, part-total, and partial. * Data not available. 
* Not adjusted for Folded. benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affilisted 


bined-wage plan. State agencies. 
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Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, September 1952-September 1953 ' 
































ims and 
[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
—— Aid to dependent children Aid Aid | | Aid | 
stdin } | tothe to | to the 

- | rma- ; Old- \depend- Aid |perma-; Gen- 
“Average Year and otal 2 Old-age Recipients Ald to nently | General Total age ent to nently | eral 
Weekly month ’ ; sistance | the blind and | assistance ¢ assist- | chil- | the and assist- 
—_ umilies | totally ance | dren | blind | totally| ance‘ 

em: on ‘hi } dis- | (fami- | dis- 

. al 3 | | 

Ployment Total Children | abled | lies) | abled 
under | | | | 
State — ————————— : 

Programs! Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
— 1952 a Lanett 
‘779,39 | september v2 70, 548 | 1,986,919 | 1, 487, 839 08, 419 156, 312 274, 000 0.1 —0.4 +0.2 +1.6 | —6.9 

~  Oetober 2, 648, 99 67,576 | 1,979, 530 | 1, 483, 200 98, 562 159, 366 270, 000 2 —.5) +.1} 2.0 —1.3 
November 2, 647, 16: 66,483 | 1,977,795 37 98, 701 161, 855 267, 000 1 —.2}) +.1] +1.6 —1.3 
sy December 45, 864 69, 942 | 1, 992, 336 98, 768 164, 193 280, 000 +.6 +.1 +1.4 +4.9 
5, 32 
4, 4 1953 
a 
Ve | Jenusry 2, 639, 392 2.355 | 2,001,459 | 1,503, 973 98, 766 166, 529 290, 000 |__. 2 +.4 +1.4] +3.6 
2 February 2, 630, 06K 73, 383 | 2,009,843 | 1, 510, 021 98, 770 168, 306 | 287, 000 |... $ +.2 (é +1.1 | —1.2 
"| March. 2, 622, 034 75,351 | 2,018, 688 | 1, 517, 616 98, 728 170, 388 | 283, 000 } +3 (é +1.2 | —1.2 
ar | April 2, 616, 200 73,145 | 2,015, 513 | 1, 516, 161 98, 764 173, 082 | 275, 000 2 —.4 (6 +1.6| —2.8 
Tim | May-- 2, 612, 868 70, 023 | 2,005,325 | 1, 508, 498 98, 858 175, 672 261, 000 ] 5 +.1 +1.5; —5.0 
june... 2, 608, 808 64,308 | 1,983,498 | 1, 493, 670 99, 032 179, 395 255, 000 2 —1.0 +.2} +21] —2.4 
July... - 2, 7 554, 691 | 1,952, 060 | 1, 469, 388 99, 103 181, 620 248, 000 —.2 1.7 +.1/) +1,2 —2.7 
\ugust 7 550,405 | 1, 940, 984 | 1, 461, 793 99, 236 184, 743 243, 000 |- 1 . +.1 +1.7| —2.0 
2 September 2, 596, 452 47,588 | 1,934,010 | 1, 457, 777 99, 417 187, 408 239, 000 | l —.§ +.2 +1.4 —1.7 
AD 4 . — er oo a = ~, a_i : A 55 
a7 Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
ny - — = a a. —— — a 
‘ 1952 
‘ | ' 
september $201, 344, 000 7 B, 40 $44, 547, 318 $7, 901, 101 12, 857, 000 +01 +0.7 0.3 +0.4 +1.6 | —4.7 
2m October 211, 500, 000 448, 65 47, 115, 857 | 8,440,097 | 13,088,000 | +5.0 +5.1 +5.8 +4.5 +6.8 +1.8 
™ November 212, 144, 000 1, 549 47, 231, 208 8, 632, 947 12, 876, 000 | + .3 +4 +.2 +.8 +2.3 —1.6 
December 214, 986, 00K 4, 683, 742 47, 777, 342 | 8, 784, 411 13, 950,000 | +1.3 5 $1.2 + +1.8 +8.3 
¥ 
Be) 1953 
January 215, 827, 000 | 13 78 (8, 124, 808 5, 416, 449 | 8,902,704 | 14,262,000) +.4, 4.3, +.7 1) +1.3] +2.2 
im February 214, 547, 000 33, 8 "se 18, 166, 960 5, 416, 222 | 8,990,750 | 13, 893, 000 — .6 i) +1 5) +1.6 | —2.6 
2% =©6 March 214, 877, 000 809, 67 48, 401, 773 5, 433, 872 9, 095,633 | 13, 961, 000 - 4 @ +.5 +.3 +1.2 | +.5 
5 = April 214, 190, 000 5 48, 336, 101 5, 446, 514 | 9,253,349 | 13,297,000| —.3 2 l +,.2 +1.7 —4.8 
May 213, 381, 000 $01, O89 45, 212, 598 5, 499, 296 | 9, 466, 677 12, 442, 000 —.4 l -.3 +1.0 +2.3 —6.4 
43,4 June 212, 108, 000 271 2 47, 391, 588 5, 499, 070 9, 636, 900 12, 033, 000 — 6 2 —1.7 (5) +1.8 —3.3 
464 July... 209, 627, On 2, 637 45, 047, 547 5, 482, 047 | 9, 711, 983 11, 604, 000 —1.2 5 3.0 -.3 +.8 —2.8 
August 207, 691, OOK is 45, 385, 681 5, 471, 478 (79, 790, 782 11, 369, 000 4 f 1.2 —.2 +.8 | —2.8 
* Septem ber 207, 960, 000 2 45, 463, 591 5, 485,775 |7 9, 865, 406 11, 378, 000 +.1 2 +.2 +.3 +.8 +.1 
2 RIES OK) — ay — grees Liete 
7 ! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Ja 1953, p. 16. All data subject ‘ Excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage change based on data for 
to revision. 52 States. 
ne 1 Total exceeds sum of columns be« of inclusion of vendor payments for ’ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
4% medical care from general assistance ft , from special medical funds, and, for * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
6% one State, from funds for the spx s of public assistance; data for such ex- ’? For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medica] care but ex- 
™@ penditures partly estimated for s cludes vendor payments made for medical services provided before the pooled 
‘Includes as recipients the chik d 1 parent or other adult relative in fund plan began in August 
# ‘families in which the requirement t least 1 such adult were considered in 
ay determining the amount of assist 
6, 
u 
a 
y 
ae 

affiliates 

a ; s | . 
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Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by 


September 1953 ' 





program and Stat 





Ola Aid to aia Aid to the 
Ste d-age he " Aid to permanently Genera) 
tate assistance « ae the blind and totally assistance! 
disabled 
ee 3 $6, 511, 196 3 $1, 024, 143 3 $165, 001 + $1, O64, 354 * $3, R87 > 
Rosas 7 MEM asalecanddamatnahabieccocmnesanecmsusliitncusewsiceaiunmaceslmassiulen = & % 
California 4 ‘ AY 
i AS SE Be ee eS eer Em 195, 845 75, 886 4, 340 ( (8) 
laware. - ats 352 - (6) 
District of Columbia 179 235 97 - 
A 9, 835 15, 169 424 7, 182 () 
Tilinois__.____. 3 1, 574, 400 160, 920 45, 156 162, 27¢ 367, 3% 
Indiana 296, 626 38, 078 12, 999 122 84 
ha ( 141, 
Kansas__...__.. 161, 060 29, 229 2, 164 25, 35 32. Oy 
Louisiana 75 3, 053 241 1, 208 Loy 
Maine. ___- 33, 8% 
Massachusetts 698, 366 66, 70 7, 48 108, &y 
Michigan 104, 740 1, 564 $18 50, 544 
Minnesota __- 923, 885 61, 511 18, G36 251, 44 
ontana...__. 133, 248 
Nebraska. _- 265, 350 7, 341 1, 001 (6 
Nevada. ...__ 3, 227 52, 
New Hampshire 75, 812 15, 822 2, 63 2 460 (6 
New Jersey __- 12, 374 88, 909 
New Mexico. . 25, 136 10, 371 828 ‘ 1. 973 
New York__. 1, 487, 639 410, 867 60), 756 498, 429 5 a 
North Carolina 11, 097 6, 920 Sim 128, 3% 
North Dakota 27,118 4, 155 is $ 13, 719 
GU Sesccces 306, 819 9 he ” 657, M4 
Oregon.._____. 133, 679 
Rhode Island 50, 374 21,714 1, 464 11, 433 22, 855 
South Carolina re 
South Dakota 68, (29 
. Se we 1, 408 4 85 ox mw 
Virgin Islands 59 14 7 2 "7 
Virginia__. 5, 7% 
Wisconsin. 283, 1 70, 870 ‘ 63, 55] 
! For the special types of public assistance, figures in italics represent payments September 1953 but excludes vendor payments made in September 1953 for 
made without Federal participation. States not shown made no vendor pay- medical services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. ‘ Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 
? In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, care from general assistance funds and from special medica! funds and reporting 
New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf of | these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis 
5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


ay of the special types of public assistance. 
3 


or Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 


* Data not available. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 24) 
tals and Clinics. New York: Amer- 
ican Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers, Inc., 1953. 158 pp. 
$2. 


Counci, OF Socrat AGENCIES. The 


Cincinnati Report: An Appraisal 
by 600 Citizens of Government and 
Voluntary Services in Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County, Ohio, 1950- 
1952. Cincinnati: The Council, 
1952. 276 pp. $2. 


KLeEIn, ALAN F. Society—Democracy 


—and the Group: An Analysis of 
Social Objectives, Democratic Prin- 
ciples, Environmental Factors, and 
Program in the Practice of Social 
Group Work. New York: Woman’s 
Press, 1953. 341 pp. $4. 


SoctaL PLANNING oF St. LOUIS AND 


32 


St. Louis County. Report to the 
Community on a Year’s Work of 
Saint Louis and Saint Louis County 
Towards Better Health and Welfare 
Services. St. Louis: The Council, 
1953. 28 pp. Processed. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
Siz Papers on Child Welfare Prob- 
lems, Selected from the Program of 
the Child Welfare League at the 


National Conference of Social 
Work, 1952. New York: The 
League, 1952. 58 pp. $1.50. 


CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE ON ADOPTION OF 
CHILDREN IN CALIFORNIA. 1953 Final 
Report: A Three Year Study. Los 
Angeles: The Committee, 1953. 
62 pp. 

Considers the problems of aban- 
doned children, childless couples, un- 
wed mothers, orphaned children, and 
social services as they affect the adop- 
tion of children in California. 


CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE ON ADOPTION OF 
CHILDREN IN CALIFORNIA. SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON TRAINING OF SOCIAL 
WORKERS FOR THE FIELD OF CHILD 
WELFARE. The Training of Child 
Welfare Workers for Placement Re- 
sponsibilities. Washington: Social 
Security Administration, Children’s 
Bureau, 1953. 15 pp. Processed. 


Limited free distribution; apply 
the Children’s Bureau, Social Se- 


curity Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

FIELD, MARSHALL. “The Needs of 
Children Today: A Challenge to 
Greater Effort.” Child Welfare, 
New York, Vol. 32, Oct. 1953, pp 
3-6. 35 cents. 

HATHAWAY, STARKE R., and Mowna- 


CHESI, EL1I0 D. Analyzing and Pre- 
dicting Juvenile Delinquency with 


the MMPI. Minneapolis: Univer- 

sity of Minnesota Press, 1953. 153 

pp. $3.50. 

Papers on the operation of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. 

POLLOCK, Morris P., and POo..tock, 

MIRIAM. New Hope for the Re- 


tarded: Enriching the Lives of Er- 

ceptional Children. Boston: Porter 

Sargent, Publisher, 1953 176 pp 

$3.50. 

Designed as a textbook for students 
in the field of child psychology, as 4 
source of new material for special 
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fable 11.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments per assistance case, by program and State, September 1953 * 














Aid to the 











a " 
sins tales ‘ Aid to dependent P we rmanently 
Old-age assistance children (per family) —_| Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
ee eet ee ascunemanalee eS a a 
! | 
State Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor | Money | Vendor 
41] pay- pay- All pay- pay- All pay pay- | ay pay- | pay- 
pee ments ments aasnen. ments ments | iat. ments ments catia ments ments 
5 assist | assist | assist 
ee to for pioscgaie to or | ance? to | for ance ? to for 
- recip- | medical | 92% recip- | medical recip-, | medical | * recip- | medical 
ients * care ? ients* | care? ients * care? | ients 3 care ? 
| | 
Total, 53 States ‘ 5 $50.66 $48.29 5 $2.51 5 $83.03 $81.27 5 $1.87 | 5 $55.18 $53 . 66 5 $1.66 5 $52.64 $47.59 5 $5.68 
Connecticut - 79.89 66.89 13.00 133.81 114.81 19 = 92.98 78. 98 14.00 () (6) | (°) 
= ea 87.47 86. 96 50 | scndielanaalatid ant ER CRN, Ba Ie Meme Pe - 
Seon of Columbia 53.17 53.10 07 106.63 106.52 11 ORES =) eS peti cae 59.07 | 58.99 .08 
Hawaii. : 39.91 34.94 4.97 90.88 85. 31 5.56 | 45.73 | 41.81 3.93 | 53.59 | 47.55 | 6.04 
[linois...- - 4.93 39.90 15.00 121.94 113.90 8.00; 60.45 | 48.42 12.00 | 71.12 | 38.99 | 32.00 
Indiana... - -- - 44.86 37.76 7.50 83.78 78.81 5.17 53.34 45.71 7.80 () (8) | () 
Kansas... 62.68 58.34 4.59 106. 86 100.09 7.64) 67.56 64.30 3.58 65.37 57.48 | 8.29 
Louisiana. 51.12 51.12 (7) 63.11 62.94 16 | 48.09 47.97 12 41.51 41.41 .10 
Massachusetts 72.96 65.73 7.34 119.42 113.93 2 a we Per: 87.09 58.98 | 33.31 
Michigan --- 52.33 51.81 1.27 , pe eal 60.46 60.08 88 68. 32 66.65 10.10 
Minnesota... - 61.73 44.75 17.38 | 109.33 | 100.91 8. 86 72.89 | 57.69 15.93] (6) (*) (8) 
Nebraska... ... 55.97 43.16 14.07 95.31 92.22 3.09 64.98 | 63.60 1.38 (6) (*) (°) 
| 
Nevada... -- 57.01 56.24 | 1.22 . | a aides — —— (6) (*) | (*) 
New Hampshire 56.77 45.91 11.00 121.04 111.24 13.50 | 61.26 52.26 9.00 | 73.46 53.46 20.00 
New Jersey -_. . : 108.51 105.94 2 ee, See So. ee! RA 
New Mexico... -.-. 46.81 44.58 2.24 73.59 71.74 1.86 44.52 42.59 1.93 39.72 36.91 | 2.81 
New York 68. 88 57.62 13.62 128.55 121.07 9.19 79.45 68.82 14.10 77.37 65.18 14.68 
North Carolina 30.15 29.93 22 57.83 57.39 .43 AS 7 35.75 35.24 | .51 
North Dakota. . 57. 52 54.35 3.20 107.70 105.28 2.86 52.38 52.22 16 65.82 59.47 6.35 
Ohio. . 4.48 51.64 2.84 87.98 87.03 95 53.11 | 51.74 1.38 anne dan lneemaaiees «aman 
Rhode Island 55.17 50.36 6.62 109.49 102.49 7.00 70.20 | 64.53 7.71 70.38 62.40 | 13.14 
Utah. - 1.79 59. 64 15 113.00 112.79 22 64.62 64.23 89 63.98 63.80 | 19 
Virgin Islands 10 11.02 09 15.33 15.26 08 (8) (8) (8) 11.47 11.44 | 03 
6. 57 50.72 5 87 125.65 116.45 9.31 63.61 57.56 6.065 70.72 64.84 5.88 


Wisconsin 


tAverages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical 
bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
represent payments made without Federal participation. 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 
t Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


medical care, or both. 


‘Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. 





| 














Figures in italics 
States not shown 


7 Less than 1 cent. 
See tables 12-15 for 


average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 


4 0 
‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 4 
States with programs in operation. 


‘ For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 


September 1953 but excludes vendor payments made in September 1953_for 
medical services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. 
* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





class teachers, and as a guide for 
parents of mentally retarded children. 


PorTEUS, STANLEY D. “Setting the 
Sights for Delinquency Research.” 
Federal Probation, Washington, 
Vol. 17, June 1953, pp. 43-47. Free. 

SHAFFER, HELEN B. “Youngsters in 
Trouble.” Editorial Research Re- 
ports, Washington, Vol. 2, Sept. 25, 
1953. Entire issue. $1. 

Describes present methods of han- 
dling young offenders and discusses 
current programs and unfilled needs. 


WATTENBERG, WILLIAM W., and Qurroz, 
FRANK. “Follow-up Study of Ten- 
Year-Old Boys with Police Rec- 
ords. Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, Washington, Vol. 17, Aug. 
1953, pp. 309-313. $1.25. 

YEOMANS, ALFREDA F. “Day Care, An 
Alternative to Placement Away 
from Home.” Child Welfare, New 
York, Vol. 32, Oct. 1953, pp. 6-9. 
35 cents. 


Bulletin, December 1953 


Health and Medical Care 


Crocco, ANTONIO; DENSEN, PAvuL M; 
and Horvitz, Danre. G. “On the 
Association Between Health and 
Social Problems in the Population.” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
New York, Vol. 31, July 1953, pp. 
265-290. 25 cents. 

“The first report of a study aimed 
at determining the degree and nature 
of association between ill health and 
problems of concern to social agen- 
cies.” 

CouncIL OF STATE 
Training and Research in State 
Mental Health Programs: A Re- 
port to the Governors’ Conference. 
Chicago: The Council, 1953. 349 
pp. $5. 

A study made to find out what 
States can do to prevent and cure 
mental illness. 

DE Boer, H. A., and VENEMA, F. B. 
“General Trends in the Rehabilita- 


GOVERNMENTS. 


tion of Disabled Persons in Scan- 
dinavia.” Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Social Security Association, 
Geneva, Nos. 4-5, Apr._May 1953, 
pp. 155-166. $2.50 a year. 


JONES, MAXWELL. The Therapeutic 
Community: A New Treatment 
Method in Psychiatry. New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1953. 186 pp. 
$3.50. 

A study of a therapeutic commu- 
nity in a hospital in Great Britain. 


Monroe, Rosert T. “The Effect of 
Aging of Population on General 
Health Problems.” New England 
Journal of Medicine, Boston, Vol. 
249, Aug. 13, 1953, pp. 277-285. 

Rusk, Howarp A., and Taytor, Ev- 
GENE J. Living with a Disability. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Blakiston Co., 
Inc., 1953. 207 pp. $4. 

Describes self-help devices designed 
to help the physically handicapped 
become more independent. 
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Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, September 1953 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 


such payments] 


Payments to 














Percentage change from— 


recipients 
—. 
Q ro August 1953 September 1952 
wrate recip- in— in 
ients Total MS Ss | 
amount age , Z 
—_ Amount — Amount 
Total *_. 2, 696, 452 9$131,523,577 $50.66 —0.1 —().2 2.2 +3 
or 67,660 | 1,876,543 | 27.73 -.4 —.1 1.4 +21 
Alaska. . 1, 642 97,143 | 59.16 +6 - 5 + 7 +3.9 
rr 13, 804 770, 895 | 55.48 -.3 7 ‘ 10.4 
ASB. ....ccol 1 1, 760, 059 | 31.87 — 8 1.2 ; 22.2 
Calif. -| 270,579 | 18, 742,384 | 69.27 -.2 -.2 -.7 +4.2 
Colo.? -| 52,281 4, 103, 203 | 78.48 +1 (“ +1 -1.4 
eS 15, 065 1, 203, 604 | 79.89 —.6 5 9.5 2.1 
__ eee 1, 679 65, 660 | 39.11 a) ‘ 1.4 +-3.8 
Ew Gicnccce] 3718 144, 352 | 53.17 +] +6 0 +0 
ls cousins 66, 949 2 958,528 | 44.19 2 1 12.4 
RES Ae 95, 463 36.75 (4 +.2 +2 7. 
Hawaii 1, 978 39.91 - 2 + 1 Rf 2.6 
Idaho . 8, 980 54.66 —5 2 2.0 5.4 
BB. ccccccce} 104, 713 |? 54.98 —5 —.1 8 7.0 
| | SSE 39, 550 44.86 —.4 ; 7.2 1.9 
lowa_. -| 44,956 4.76 -.3 $ 3.2 
a 35, 117 62.68 is 2 
RR So 55, 5OR 14. ! 1 5 
La 119, 859 51.12 ' 7 
Maine...... 13, 061 46.43 2 2 
eR itescididyiien 10, 721 467,432 | 43.60 ) ! 4 
Mass --<} 95,082 | 6,936, 887 | 72.96 | 0 
Mich. ...... 82, 439 4,314,213 | 52.33 9 5 16 2 
Minn...... 53, 146 3, 280, 537 | 61.73 I + 6 2.4 7 
Miss. . | 62, 444 j 28.22 + 4 +.5 +77 5.2 
tones 131, 263 50.09 + 4 +5 + 3 +10.0 
Mont... ---| 9,999 58.22 1.1 1.0 8 / 
Sh Soksecna 18, 861 55.97 5 + 2 8.7 { 
| Sas 2, 655 57. 01 2 2 2.2 l 
N. a ee 6, 892 56.77 l ‘ 1.7 +8 
+ a 21, 238 264,042 | 59.52 +1 +2 
N. Mex 11, 240 96 169 | 46 81 +.8 6 { 15.7 
= ee 109, 204 7, 522, 224 | 68.88 —.3 1 7 -.2 
ms .| 50,616 1, 525, 832 | 30.15 0 17 8 
N. Dak.... 8, 472 487,331 | 57.52 Y 2 2.7 +1.6 
Ohio 107, 858 . 876,197 | 54.48 — : ; 3 
Okla... 94,853 5,484,355 | 57.82 ‘ 2 
Std 21,158 | 1,339,886 | 63.33 -.8 + 48 +3.8 
) ST 63, 059 | 2,712,903 (¢43.02 -.7 6 10.4 1.9 
PF. Bows <ccah, 4,675 338,413 | 7.57 6 7 +87 +13.1 
* eae 8, O65 44, 5.17 —- 4 1 -~4 7 5 
A Rae 42, 286 1, 327, 7 31.40 +.9 +8 +.2 14.9 
8. Dak -| 11,270 502, 44.60 ; ; tf +1.6 
I aha 64,285 | 2,327,3 36. 20 +9 i & 8 ] L192 
Tex_- ‘ 220, 057 8, 478 38. 53 +.1 ; +8 +15.1 
eee 9, 495 567 9.79 (4 4 » | 48 
onal SE he 6, 909 299, 43.41 +.3 +g % LG 7 
|) Rie 691 7 11.10 +4 + 3 ? 
Va 17, 226 475 27.58 -.2 i 5.9 +74 
Wasb.. 63, 648 », 977 62.49 -.1 4.1 0 
W. Va......;| 26,476 744, 022 | 28.10 1 } 
Wis ---| 48,257 | 2,729,960 | 56.57 ; -5.8 a9 3 
Wyo... 4, 053 242,311 | 59.79 +.1 +.3 1 +5 
' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub 


ject to revision. 


4 Includes 3,888 recipients under age 65 in Colorado and payments to these 
recipents. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

* For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 
September 1953 but excludes vendor payments of $886,820 made in September 
1953 for medical services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August 


* Decrease of 


less than 0.05 percent. 


* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


§ Excludes ve 
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ndor payments for medical care. 





Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments t, 
recipients, by State, September 1953 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





Payments to ' k : 
recipients one ige trom— 
—. —— 
g r 0 Aug t 19 mber 199 
State recip- eer Lee 
ients Total Aver 
amount age — 
Num- m- 
— Amount A mount 
Total 9..' 90.417 *$5.485.775 $5 % 47) 
tr 1, 500 42,710 | 28.47 +194 
Alaska ay On 5R 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ae 
Ariz 693 43,17 62.30 } 4 +12) 
ae 1,914 73,877 | 38.60 4 +177 
Calif.2 1 887 1.015.735 | 85.59 fry} 
Cole...-..- & 22 032 | 65.18 | (8) 
Conn 28,824 92.98 t +117 
~ —e 231 12, 224 | 52.92 ‘ f +2.7| ies 
D.C a 15. 840 BA 3 ( 8 +45 
Fla 050 147, 937 ism MO) 7 ‘ +7 
Ga... <- 3, 124 131, 236 | 42.01 ‘ { +20. 
Hawaii 8 4,939 | 45.73 s 18 +15 
Idaho 10 11, 64 141 ' +84 
3754 24, G19 60.45 + ) 44 
a 1, 647 88,019 | 53.34 +133 
lowa 1, 332 M352 | 72.34 ) +91 
Kans fi 40,874 | 67.54 +136 
Ky ? is ; 149 ‘ o +217 
I ~ { ‘ +54 
Maine 49 14 2 2 ‘ +33 
Md itis 25, fi 4 < +64 
Mass 1, 724 47,721 | 85.69 ¢ +h 
Mich 1, 769 106, 952 ) 4 ‘ +19 
Minn 189 86.662 72.89 t ) +99 
Miss 093 05, 547 44.12 . 8 +36.6 
Mo.? 3, 597 197, 835 55.00 | +159 
Mont r2 31,952 | 64.94 2 +11 
fe 724 17,047 | 64.98 { 8 —21 
Nev f 1414 77.04 ’ 
N.H 29 7,948 | 61.26 +8.) 
N. J R2H 93 63. 3¢ +14 
N. Mex 1 4,142 | 44.52 +18 
N. ¥ 4,310 $42,440 | 70.4 y s +39 
N. ( 1 4 a4. 64S 9 7a +199 
N Jak Li4 971 12. 3S =. i —§.1 
Ohio 609 101. O78 11 +A 
Okla 2»! 112 | 65.81 —59 
Oreg 17 5, 154 72.49 T 
Pa? 15, 910 87,082 |7 49.47 2 +13 
P.R 1, 24¢ 9, 234 7.41 +405 
R.I 7 10 338 | (70.20 j +79 
s_CcC a4 0. 490 16. 8 +314 
S. Dak 201 8,672 | 43.14 hf ; j +36 
Tenn 79 28, 031 $1.58 +124 
Tex... 6, ORT 263,185 | 43.24 +15.0 
Utah 22 14,216 | 64.62 +77 
Vt a 16s 8 O12 17 69 +4 
Wes ’ 138 \ 
Va 5 5, 086 ‘4 ] . +)4 
Wash.? TU4 2 Mil s.7 —3 
V Va s 1, lie 1 OO1 a3 4 
Wis 127m 77, GR H3.f ‘ - 
Wyo si 4, 24 60.79 
For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. le Al) data sub 


ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made 
ind payments to these recipients as follow 
$40,224 in payments), in Washington (7 recipients, 
Missouri (837 recipients, 


without Federal participation 
In California (453 recipients, 
5 payments), 2 


vanla (6,/ 





$46,145 in 
recipients, $336,956 in payments 


payments), 


+ For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for 
September 1953 but excludes vendor payments of $45,036 ule September 
1953 for medical services provided before the pooled fund plan began in Auge 

‘ Average payment not computed on base of less t 1 Ore € percentage 


change, on less than 100 recipients 
' Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
’ Excludes vendor payments for medical ca: 


Social Security 
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Nts to Table 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1953 * 
[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases recefving only such payments) 
























































nly - 
Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
m— State or , | Average per— August 1963 in— September 1952 in— 
a families Total 3 Children | , Total 
rer 1082 Family | Recipient a Amount a Amount 
— | a _ 547, 588 1, 934, 010 1, 457, 777 | 4 $45, 463, 591 $83.03 $23.51 —0.5 +0.2 —4.0 +2.1 
t tel ae 
‘a 17, 236 64, 022 49,323 | 690, 951 40.61 10.98 1.6 “1.4 —4.3 +9.0 
. 899 2, 993 2, 187 62, 737 69.79 20.96 +.2 —19.2 +16.6 +7.6 
+7) 3, 754 14, 410 10, 882 343, 670 91.55 23.85 +1.3 —.3 +7.0 +30.3 
Bu. 7, 366 27, 876 21, 425 410, 899 55.78 14.74 —.9 —.8 —41,2 —25.6 
+124 50, 513 162, 262 , 227 6, 041, 642 119.61 37.23 —.8 —.3 —2.7 ) 
(4) 5, 213 19, 337 14, 708 542, 5 104.07 23.06 +2.0 +2.0 +6.8 +12.3 
+194 3, 004 13, 128 | 9, 689 534, 432 133.81 40.71 —.2 —.4 —8.5 —.5 
+177 702 2, 812 2, 183 61, 401 87.47 21.84 +.9 +1.2 —4.7 —3.8 
+44 2, 053 8, 436 6, 564 218, 917 106.63 25.95 +1.4 +1.3 +3.8 +13.5 
(3) 18, 765 64, 346 48, 528 1, 003, 53.46 15.58 +.9 +.8 +6.1 +16.7 
+117 
int 12, 447 | 43, 813 33, 431 265 72.73 20. 66 ~1.0 —.8 -9.4 +19.6 
+6.) 2, 724 | 10, 091 7, 955 247, 545 90.88 24.53 —1.9 —3.1 —11.1 —15.4 
+79 1, 788 6, 269 4, 605 215, 098 120.30 34.31 —-.9 -.5 —7.0 —.6 
20, 016 75, 204 56, 530 * 2, 440, 805 121.94 32.46 —1.4 —.6 —13.7 —9.7 
+20.6 7, 361 | 25, 482 18, 947 616, 728 83.78 24.20 -.3 —.9 —9.5 +3.7 
445 | 5, 808 20, 782 15, 504 692, 674 119.26 33.33 +.3 +1.0 +6.6 +20.5 
493 | 3, 825 13, 702 10, 463 408, 758 106. 86 29.83 +.5 +1.5 —1.4 +7.6 
44 | 19, 634 70, 072 52, 169 1, 240, 390 63.18 17.70 —3.7 —4.1 +.4 +19.3 
+133 | 18, 973 70, 872 53, 311 1, 197, 297 63.11 16.89 —1.2 —1.3 —13.7 —14.5 
41 | 4, 017 14, 144 10, 254 331, 650 82. 56 23.45 _.4 —.2 —5.3 +6.1 
+136 
+97 4, 846 19, 398 14, 985 454, 612 93.81 23.44 +.8 +.9 —3.1 —.4 
+56 12, 101 39, 958 29, 532 1, 445, 046 119.42 36.16 —.5 +1.5 —5.2 —4.3 
434 18, 458 61, 381 44, 339 1, 871, 174 101.37 30.48 —2.1 —2.0 —26.3 —23.9 
3, O44 23, 712 18, 182 759, 187 109.33 32.02 ~ 4 +.9 —5.5 —2.9 
444 12, 184 45, 046 35, 645 340, 139 27.92 7.40 —1.3 —1.4 21.1 +27.9 
+49 20, 391 69, 866 51, 870 1, 322, 612 64.86 18.93 +.8 +7.6 —3.7 +18.0 
+L9 2, 182 7, 746 5, 781 223, 681 102.51 28.88 —.6 +.3 —.7 +9.1 
+09 | », 372 8, 304 6, 166 226, 076 95.31 27.22 -.8 —.9 —6.8 —4.9 
+36.6 22 58 (*) 12.29 (9 ® ® (®) 
+159 1,172 4,129 3, 044 141, 855 121.04 34.3% -.4 +1.7 —10.9 —4.0 
+1. 
EE ae 4, 813 16, 310 12, 410 522, 276 108.51 32.02 +1.0 +.3 —3.5 0] 
‘ TT OE 5, 590 20, 178 15, 463 411, 396 73.59 20.39 +.7 +.4 +9.6 +24.2 
iS 2 44, 703 157, O11 113, 7 5, 746, 513 128.55 36.60 -.1 +.5 —10.4 —4.3 
North Oarolina................ 15, 932 59, 124 45, 061 , 57.83 15.58 +1.0 +1.3 —3.4 +14.3 
+14 | Nerth Dakote................. 1, 455 5, 206 3, 967 156, 706 107.70 30.10 —.6 +.6 —3.0 ~—1.3 
[ (ae . 2, 544 7, 039 35, 652 1, 103, 663 7.90 23.44 —.3 +5.9 —2.5 +15.4 
tt atic sncimebececesee 16, 362 54, 118 41, 428 1, 173, 082 71.70 21.68 —1.3 —1.6 —10.6 —7.1 
SF Ee icaddcccecseccococs 2, 937 10, 288 7, 767 56, 406 121.35 34.64 +9.8 +14.1 —2.3 +12.2 
~§| | Pennsylvania. ....... 24, 019 90, 069 68, 223 § 2,314, 844 * 06.38 $25.70 —1.3 —.8 —15.5 —8. 
+4 vm RE 35, 550 114, 163 86, 973 343, 946 9.67 3.01 1,1 +2.5 +21.3 +31.6 
0.9 
+7 | Bhode Island. ......... 3, 102 10, 451 7, 599 339, 643 109.49 32.50 —.4 —.4 —4.1 —.2 
+13 | South Oarolina.......... pout 6, 780 25, 565 19, 871 303, 968 44.83 11.89 +2.0 +2.1 +8.0 +18.2 
+405 | South Dakota........... ae 2, 700 8, 046 6,7 222, 112 82.26 24.83 +.7 +1.0 +4.2 +18.0 
asaccseceece ee 20, 135 72, 529 54, 545 1, 363, 410 7.71 18.80 +.3 +.5 +1.7 +40.7 
SR TIT 17, 150 66, 690 49, 777 1, 125, O11 65. 56 16.87 —.2 -.1 +15.0 +41.5 
Pl ididennisocessssosecncs 2, 859 9, 999 7,379 323, 080 113.00 32.31 +.2 +.9 +4.3 +9.2 
| SAL Te. 1, 009 3, 558 | 2, 713 75, 726 75.05 21.28 +.7 +1.0 +.5 +41.6 
+124 | Virgin Islands... ....... 183 586 | 498 2, 806 15.33 4.79 —1.1 —2.3 —14.9 —19.8 
a ; 7,418 28, 258 21, 685 490, 291 66.09 17.35 +.7 +3.6 +1.5 +21.2 
et I oo ocasccecce 8, 745 29, 651 21, 660 908, 463 103.88 30.64 —.4 —.7 +4.7 +6.4 
Ly 
‘ West Virginia. ____. a 17, 737 65, 768 | 51, 320 1, 249, 711 70.46 19.00 —.9 —.7 +6.3 +19.3 
ae 2 .... . .ccmenecce 7,613 26, 236 | 19, 389 | 956, 585 125.65 36.46 —.1 —2.2 —5.3 —3.1 
-3 SE. 183 1, 754 1, 318 | 51, 785 107.22 29.52 —.3 —-.4 +7.3 
' 
- ! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject § Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


to revision. * Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 


‘Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in change, on less than 100 families. 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 7 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 


3su> determining the amount of assistance. mental payments of $65,430 from general assistance funds were made to 2,051 
* Includes program administered without Federal participation in Nevada. families. 
yation ‘For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care for * Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 


jents, September 1953 but excludes vendor payments of $127,427 made in September 
s), in 1953 for medical services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. 
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Table 15.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
— — payments to recipients, by State, Sep- 
‘em ; 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





ee Percentage change from— 





August 1953 | September 1952 
in— in— 





Num- 
ber 
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5, 769 
5, 567 
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38 
33 
45.44 
39.02 
63.98 
47.85 
11.47 
36.05 
69. 58 
31.46 
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! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub 


t to revision. 
* Includes program administered without Me ge aE in Tennessee. 
+ For Llinois includes premiums paid into fund for medical care for 
September 1953 but excludes vendor payments of $47,312 made in September 
1953 for medical services provided before the pooled fund plan began in August. 

‘ Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

5 Not computed; first payment made in July 1952. 

*In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, —— payments of $34,498 from general assistance funds 
were made to 1, recipients. 

? Excludes vendor payments for medical care, 





Table 16.—General assistance: Cases and 
cases, by State, September 1953: 
(Exclusive of vendor payments for medical d cases 
such payments) “i receiving enly 
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5, 472 44.55 





' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. Ex- 
= Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 52 

tates. 

+ Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

‘ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 13 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

’ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. A 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

© Includes 5,703 cases and payments of $171,230 representing supplemen' 
of other assistance programs. 

i! Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,667 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 3,724 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. 

13 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 
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Tue Socrat Security BULLETIN is 
published monthly under authority 
of Public Resolution No. 57, ap- 
proved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), 
as amended by section 307, Public 
Act 212, Seventy-second Congress, 
approved June 30, 1932. The print- 
ing of this publication has been 
approved by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget ‘(October 8, 
1953). 
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The BULLETIN is prepared in the 
Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration. It reports 
current data on operations of the 
Social Security Administration and 
the results of research and analysis 
pertinent to the social security 
program. This publication is issued 
primarily for distribution to agen- 
cies directly concerned with the 
administration of the Social Se- 
curity Act. Statements in articles 
do not necessarily reflect final 
conclusions or official policies of 
the Social Security Administration. 
Any part of the material appear- 
ing in the BULLETIN may be re- 
produced, but appropriate credit 
should be given. 


The Buttetin is for sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico and $2.75 in all other countries; 
single copies are 20 cents 


The Sociat SECURITY YEARBOOK, an 
annual calendar-year supplement 
to the BULLETIN, was issued as a 
separate publication for the years 
, 1939-48. Calendar-year data for 
later years are published regularly 
as an annual statistical supple- 
ment in each September issue of 
the BuLietin. Some of the early 
issues of the YEARBOOK are avail- 
able from the Superintendent of 
Documents as follows: 1939 and 
1944, 50 cents each; 1940 and 1941, 
70 cents each. Other issues are 
out of print. 
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* Old-age ince: benefits paid during month Receiving old-age, wife's or husband's, widow's or widower’s, 
ArT ted for August 1952; annual or parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
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